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Art Insurance 





A curIOUSs case, involving questions as to the responsi- 
bility of the collector on the one hand and the insurance 
company on the other, in the event of the loss or the de- 
struction of insured objects of art, has, of late, received 
considerable attention in England. According to The 
Burlington Magazine for April of this year, a private col- 
lector, Sir Robert Thomas, trustingly purchased in a 
London shop “‘an excessively bad oil painting” described 
by the vendor as a copy, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of a 
Raphael painting of the Madonna and Child with St. Fohn. 

The price, some twenty-five pounds, was certainly mod- 
est for a work bearing the double stamp of greatness; but, 
price and genuineness being far from inevitably twain, the 
faé& apparently disturbed neither of the original parties to 
the transaction. Sir Robert took his picture home, and, 
after long contemplation, concluded that, instead of being 
a copy, the work was, in truth, an original Raphael — a 
sketch intended as a croquis for the use of Franciabigio, 
who, indeed, painted a version of the same composition, 
now in the Uffizi at Florence. 

Filled with the afflatus of his supposed discovery, Sir 
Robert now decided to have his painting insured for its 
full value, and to that end called in an alleged expert from 
an important firm of auctioneers and valuers. This accom- 
modating individual, apparently overwhelmed by the 
owner’s enthusiasm, accepted the Raphael attribution and 
placed a valuation of 20,000 pounds on the 25 pound bar- 
gain. And at the former amazing figure the painting was 
duly insured with a well-known company, under a policy 
endorsed value agreed. 

Sometime thereafter, the now highly-priced picture 
providentially fell victim to the ravages of a fire. The 
owner, forthwith, claimed indemnity. Payment, however, 
was refused by the insuring company — not on the ground 
of alleged suspicious circumstances attending the destruc- 
tion of the painting, but on the ground that the supposed 
Raphael was not at all what it had been represented to 
be. Claim for compensation, the company now insisted, 
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must be supported by a consensus of qualified opinion 
in favor of the lofty attribution and consequent value of 
the item. 

At this juncture, the picture having been destroyed, 
such expert judgment as could be secured was forced to 
rely upon photographic reproductions. Yet there appears 
to have been unanimity in the opinion that neither 
Raphael nor any other painter of worth could have per- 
petrated the original. Sir Robert, nevertheless, having on 
his part fulfilled all the terms of his contract with the in- 
surance company, quite naturally argued that post ignem 
reflections on the validity and worth of the lost treasure 
were both belated and beside the point; and in support 
of his contention he haled the delinquent insurers into 
court. 

A judicial opinion rendered in a controversy of this kind 
would offer interesting reading. Sir Robert’s case, how- 
ever, was settled out of court. 

From the whole amazing incident The Burlington Maga- 
zine draws a somewhat extended moral, the essence of 
which is that, since the expertising and appraising of paint- 
ings is too frequently attempted by persons who have no 
specific and highly technical training for their task, most 
picture collections are overvalued. The corollary seems to 
be that, after all, the value of a work attributed to an old 
master is not intrinsic but is strangely dependent, first 
upon the judgment of certain critics, and then upon the 
status of those critics with the purchasing public. 


Insurance Artifice 


Att this is true enough. It will be remembered, perhaps, 
that the word of a notable New York dealer, not long 
since, deflated the market price of a reputed Leonardo 
from half a million dollars to less than the shadow of as 
many cents. But considerations of this kind have little or 
nothing to do with questions as to whether or not an in- 
surance company, having accepted the valuation placed 
upon an art object and having written insurance on that 
basis, is entitled to offer doubts of value after the object 
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has been destroyed and recompense is demanded by the 
owner. 5 

Herbert Cescinsky shrewdly perceived the non sequitur 
in The Burlington Magazine’s discussion, and called it to 
the attention of the editor of that periodical in an amusing 
letter, unfortunately too long to be reprinted in full either 
by The Burlington Magazine or by the Attic, which is 
pleased to have been favored with a copy of the corre- 
spondence. In this letter Mr. Cescinsky likens insurance to 
betting, since both recognize relative probabilities, and 
support their beliefs as to a given outcome by offering odds 
on the event. 

Continuing in this vein he observes: 


Take an ordinary case of fire insurance, such as the leading offices 
handle by the million. I insure the contents of my house for, say, £200, 
paying an annual premium of 4/-. What does this imply other than the 
insurance company betting me 1000 to I that I will not have a fire during 
the ensuing year? Actuarial and other statistics prove that, on the aver- 
age, the company can afford to give these odds and to make a profit on 
the result in the aggregate. The furniture so insured is really a pretty 
little fiction; it is not examined before the policy is issued and the premium 
paid, and, if the fire be thorough enough, there is no proving that it did 
or did not exist. 

Having accepted this risk and taken the money, what right has the 
company, after they have lost the bet, to call into question the nature 
and value of the contents? What they have the right to do is to question 
whether or no the fire was deliberately caused in order to make a profit out 
of the insurance — nothing more. If a man, such as Sir Robert Thomas 
for example, chooses to insure a £20 picture for £20,000 and to pay the 
premium on that amount (no light matter, as it is certain that a man of 
respectability and substance seldom makes a profit out of a fire) it is 
open to the company, if they choose, to have the picture examined and 
to accept or decline the proposal; but, once having accepted it, provided 
that it is the actual insured picture which is burnt, there should be no 
question about paying up, even if they cannot look pleasant. Any decent 
bookmaker would do the same — I mean, pay up. 

The foregoing all resolves itself into one general query: Is the proposer 
a reputable person, and is the insurance effected in good faith? These are 
the two conditions which are not enquired into at all, in the larger number 
of instances, yet they are the only ones which matter. Sir Robert Thomas 
might have gone through his whole life paying his £20,000 worth of 
premiums, and the underwriters would have pocketed the money without 
a word of protest. The squeal comes only when it is a question of 
payment. 


While, in certain respects, Mr. Cescinsky’s analogy be- 
tween betting on the races and applying actuarial averages 
may be slightly overdrawn, his contention is, on the whole, 
well-grounded. It will be remembered, however, that both 
the case here outlined and Mr. Cescinsky’s comment upon 
it involve English and not American practice. Still they 
inevitably suggest enquiry as to what, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would happen in this country. There was 
opportunity here for the Attic to call for a symposium; but 
considerations of time and space forbade. The Attic, ac- 
cordingly, contented itself with presenting an outline of the 
situation to C. H. Watkins, of the insurance firm of 
Hinckley and Woods, in Boston, himself a collector and 
concerned with the insurance of collecting. 

Mr. Watkins states the American point of view when he 
observes that fine art insurance calls for the exercise of 
care on the part of the insurance company before a con- 
tract is made, rather than of hesitancy to pay after a loss 
has been incurred. As he puts it: 


We must be very sure not only that the persons who desire such insur- 
ance are suitable moral risks, but, also, that works of art, or antiques, or 





jewels, and the like, are of the kind and quality which they are asserted 
to be. Having done this, it seems to us that, unless fraud can be shown, 
the insuring company should pay. 

We ourselves, for example, would not pretend to pass on the value of a 
genuine amethyst vase by Stiegel. But if we were offered heavy insurance 
on one of these vases and we could establish the fact that recent sales 
showed the valuation to be a fair market price, and reputable.collectors 
of Stiegel believed the specimen to be genuine, we would accept the risk 
and, if and when a loss occurred, we would pay it. 


All of Mr. Watkins’ statements appear to possess the 
cheering attributes of business good judgment and com- 
mon sense. The American tendency to insist upon the 
validity of debts apparently begins — as it should — at 
home. 


R. H. Ober, Pewterer 


In his article on Marked American Pewter in the May, 
1926, number,* Charles L. Woodside observes that little is 
known concerning R. H. Ober, who, from 1849 until 1856, 
appears as one of the partners in the variously transformed 
firm founded in Boston by Smith and Morey during the 
year 1841. A letter from John Whiting Webber of Newton, 
Massachusetts, a collector and student of pewter, does 
much to supply the deficiency in information noted by 
Mr. Woodside. ¢ 

According to Mr. Webber’s account, Ober spent his 
early life in Washington, New Hampshire, whence he came 
to Boston. Even after he had given up active association 
with Smith & Morey in the manufacture of pewter, in 
1856, he still allowed his share of the capital to remain as 
an investment with his partners, while he betook himself 
to South Newbury, Ohio. 

Ober was a man of public spirit and was widely known 
for his participation in various reform movements. At one 
time the anti-slavery cause absorbed his attention; later he 
was hopeful of regenerating humanity by the application of 
eugenic theory as a corrective for society’s undeniably 
haphazard methods of self-perpetuation. The year of 
Ober’s death is not given by Mr. Webber, who, however, 
attributes the former pewterer’s demise to a heavy dose of 
aconite taken in mistake for other medicine. 





(oncerning Desks 





A DESK, according to The Didtionary of English Fur- 
niture,t is “a piece of furniture for reading or writing, the 
distinctive feature being a sloping front to support a book 
or writing material.” In conformity with this definition the 
Didtionary confines its consideration of desks to items 
which emphasize the sloping support either as a simple 
board rest or as the lid of a box, whether such box is port- 
able or fixed to an open frame. The desk as it is generally 
known in America — a writing table fitted with drawers, 
or a combination of enclosed cabinet, writing board, and 
drawer compartments — the Dictionary considers under 


*See Antiques, Vol. IX, p. 315. 

tSee Mr. Webber’s article 4 Massachusetts Pewterer in Antiques for January, 
1924 (Vol. V, p. 26). 

tMacquoid & Edwards, The Didionary of English Furniture, London, 1424 
Vol. II, p. 209. 
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Encuisu Desk (c. 7780) 


the entitlements of bureau, bureau table, writing cabinet, 
and so on. 

Apparently, in the English view, it is the addition of 
drawers to writing board, or writing board and cabinet, 
that transforms a desk into a bureau. Thus Sheraton, in 
his Cabinet Dictionary of 1803, observes that the term 
bureau has “generally been applied to common desks with 
drawers under them.” Chippendale’s Director of 1754, 
however, uses the term desk for a chest of drawers sur- 
mounted by a cabinet with sloping lid, though it shows 
this cabinet, in all such instances, still further crowned bya 
bookcase. Where the article of furniture consists solely of a 
table top above batteries of drawers, Chippendale identi- 
fies it by the term dureau table; if the writing board is sup- 
ported on legs, he calls it a writing table; if the board is 
considerably extended and the pedestal supports are 
treated as cupboards for books, he denominates the piece a 
library table. 

To the cabinet desk on drawer-filled supports was often 
applied the term scrutoire — and this whether or not the 
piece in question was topped by a supplemental edifice for , 
the housing of books.* 

Whatever the terminology of past ages and of present 
foreign countries, however, there seems no good reason in 
America for attempting to make fine differentiations. It 
should be sufficient and satisfactory to use the word desk 
generally for writing boards with cabinets, no matter how 
supported, and to reserve the term secretary for the tall 
affairs consisting of desk and bookcase combined. A writ- 
ing table, on the other hand, is a somewhat unusual item 
and deserves distinct classification. 


"Con erning the terminology applicable to various types of desks, Dr. Lyon 
Writes carnedly and at length in his Colonial Furniture of New England, Boston, 
1924, 1» the chapter entitled Desks, p. 109. 


An English Desk 


Desk forms are, perhaps, rather more limited in variety 
than are those of most other articles of furniture. In them 
the designer’s originative ingenuity appears to have been 
exercised chiefly in the arrangement of elaborate interior 
cabinets, or in the drafting of some sort of architectural 
superstructure. Because, therefore, it is apart from the 
common run of desks, the Attic is happy to picture a 
specimen belonging to Walter B. Brockway of Portland, 
Maine. 

Of mahogany, veneered on an.oak carcase of bombé out- 
line, this desk is, beyond peradventure, of English origin. 
The cylinder top, apparently a borrowing from the French 
style of Louis Quinze, the splayed bracket feet, and the 
shape of the apron that depends between them are so 
characteristic of the style known as Hepplewhite that the 
piece may safely be assigned to a period not far remote 
from the year 1780. 

The writing board proper works on a slide, and may be 
pulled out so as to give elbow room above and knee room 
below. The cabinet is extremely plain. In fact, save for its 
bulbous shape, the entire piece is most unpretentious. The 
handles and escutcheons are apparently of the period, but 
seem not entirely in harmony with the form and propor- 
tions of the example which they adorn. It is not improb- 
able that the present hardware replaces ring pulls and 
simple inlaid key plates; yet it may be original with the 
piece. Only a careful examination could settle that question. 





Bombé Fronts 





THE bombé or, as it is sometimes called, kettle shape, as 
applied to furniture, appears to have been more popular 
in Holland and Germany than in other Continental 
countries, though its occurrence in eighteenth century 
France is by no means uncommon. It is more rarely en- 
countered in English furniture, though Chippendale did 
not hesitate to use it at times, borrowing his inspiration in 
part from French, in part from Dutch sources. 

In his Colonial Furniture in America,* Luke Vincent 
Lockwood pictures one chest of drawers and three secre- 
taries of kettle contour, and Frances Clary Morse, in Fur- 
niture of the Olden Time,{ offers one chest of drawers and 
one secretary of similar type. All of these pieces are, 
doubtless, American made; but, in general, such examples 
may be considered in the category of the more unusual 
native items. The bombé form constitutes an expression of 
the rococo which remains essentially incomplete unless 
loaded with extra elaboration in the way of heavy supple- 
mentary carving, inlay, or painted decoration. Some rather 
unusually extensive carving and, in one instance, the addi- 
tion of block-fronted drawers do much to justify the 
swollen form of two of the secretaries illustrated by Lock- 
wood; but such super-decoration was, on the whole, 
foreign to American taste, or, in any event, to usual Ameri- 
can custom. 


*New York, 1921, Vol. I, Figures 129, 279, 280, 281. (Figure 280 is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 


tNew York, 1924, Illustrations 31, 105. 
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Fig. 7 — Soutu Jersey Gass 





The vase, late in form, is of a deep blue and is shown in color in the Frontispiece. The bowl, probably much earlier, is a clear, light shade of blue. The 
pitcher, made by one Joel Duffield at the Whitney Glass Works, while it is a nineteenth-century example, is a beautiful specimen of South Jersey glass. 


Wistarberg and South Jersey Glass 


By Georce S. McKearin 


Tilustrations from the author’s collection 


Copyright, 1926, 


S I look back about ten years, to the beginning of 

my interest in early American glass, the field was 

virtually divided into two principal sections — 

Stiegel and Wistarberg. Of course, there was Sandwich 

glass; also bottles and flasks — the former generally dis- 

missed as pressed, late, and of slight interest and little 

value, and the latter as junk, which only a “loon-a-tick”’ 
would think of collecting. 

There were a few pioneers in the field of American glass, 
like the late Alexander Drake and Edwin Atlee Barber, 
who collected flasks and bottles, appreciating, probably, 
the wide and beautiful range of colors and the interesting 
designs found not only in the earlier plain and pattern- 
molded flasks, but also in the whisky flasks and bar agri 
appearing after 1812 and blown in two-piece molds, ir 
which designs of historical, patriotic, political, and data 
import were cut. Perhaps these pioneers in a field of col- 
lecting held in contempt by the discriminating (spelled 
with very large capitals and pronounced with great relish) 
collectors of early glass — so-called Stiege/ and Wistarberg 
— sensed, dimly perhaps, that the lowly and despised 
flasks, many of ‘which bear names of the glass factory in 
which they were made, might prove connecting links in 
proving fine pieces of Stiegel and Wistarberg to have been 
blown at a time and place far removed from the day and 
locality of Baron Stiegel and of Caspar Wistar and his 


son Richard. 


by GeorceE S. McKearin. All rights reserved 


As for Sandwich, likewise dismissed with a shrug of dis- 
dain by the discriminating collector (again large capitals) 
of early American glass, it came eventually into its own in 
so far as popularity was concerned; but even with the re- 
markable rage which developed three or four years back 
for the /ace and snakeskin glass, colored lamps, candle- 
sticks, cup plates, and the like, few collectors realized that 
some of the finest blown glass produced in this country 
was made at Sandwich, as well as at the plants of the New 
England Glass Company, and at certain Pittsburgh fac- 
tories, which likewise made much of the pressed glass 
generally classified as Sandwich. 

The exquisite contact three-section mold glass of the 
finest types and patterns, described in the brief article by 
Helen A. McKearin in the August, 1924, number* was, of 
course, generally collected by the early American glass col- 
lector of ten to twelve years ago; but it was quite generally, 
though erroneously, written and spoken of as Stiegel. It is 
interesting to note, in passing, that data which has come 
to hand during the past year or so identifies Sandwich as 
undoubtedly one source of some of the finest of this glass. 


Ear.iness A Matrer or Type, Not or Date 


So much in the way of very sketchy and general com- 
ments regarding the field of early American glass; and let 
me make clear at the outset — when I speak of early 


*See Antiques, Vol. VI, p. 78. 
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American glass I refer to type, pattern, decorative technique, 
and quality of glass, rather than to date. The collector of 
Americana does not think of the period from 1825 to 1860 
as early, and chronologically it is not; but, in the field of 
American glass, many of the finest specimens, bearing 
every apparent indication of eighteenth century produc- 
tion, were blown in relatively obscure factories scattered 
throughout the New England states, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Ohio, Maryland, and that part of w hat 
was then Virginia but is now West Virginia, during the 
early and mid-nineteenth century period. 

In the choicest collections, those privately owned and 
those in our museums, many of the best specimens of early 
American glass, referred to as Stiegel or Wistarberg, were 
actually produced during that much later period. Nor does 
this fact detract one jot or tittle from their interest or their 
beauty in form, color, and design; neither does it lessen 
their rarity. 


WISTARBERG AN OVERWORKED TERM 


With the possible exception of Stiege/, not any word in 
the realm of American glass has been as loosely used and 


greatly abused as Wistarberg. At first every fine piece of 


green, blue or amber glass too heavy to qualify under the 
supposed Stiegel distinctive quality of lightness in weight, 
and all those pieces with certain decorative characteristics, 
such as the crimped foot, threaded neck, and superimposed 
layer of glass tooled into a frieze-like effect sometimes 
called lily-pad, were Wistarberg. Collectors and museums 


bought and cherished them as such. South Jersey many of 


these specimens undoubtedly were, but I doubt that there 





Fig. 2— Typica Wuirney Giass Works PIECES 
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are half a dozen pieces of glass in existence which can be 
authenticated as the product of the factory of Caspar Wistar 
and his son Richard. 

For years Boston pickers, traveling every week from 
Charles Street, gathered such pieces from private homes or 
from shops of small dealers throughout the highways and 
bywavs of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, or wherever their quest for the 
antique led them. They were, quite naturally, not particu- 
larly interested in early Americanglass from the standpoint 
of study and investigation; and conse quently expended 
little or no effort to secure information as to the history 
and probable origin of their finds. Collectors wanted 
Stiegel and Wistarberg, and, therefore, Stiegel and Wistar- 
berg these pieces were. 

We know quite definitely that the commercial products 
of the Wistar factory were window glass, bottles, snuff 

cannisters, and so on; and this is true also of the factory of 
Stanger Brothers, which started at Glassboro, New Jersey, r 
about 1775, and of various other factories which came into 
being throughout South Jersey between 1775 and 1850. 

The lovely bowls, pitchers, mugs, vases, candlesticks, 
and the like, which were blown in these factories, treasured 
and handed down to posterity, later to delight and enchant 
the collector of early American glass, were the products of 
individual workmen, blown offhand for themselves, their 
families or friends, in accord with the prevailing custom of 
permitting workmen to use for their own purposes the 
fag-end of the pot of molten glass. This same custom pre- 

vailed in practically every bottle or window-glass factory 
which operated between 1775 and 1850 throughout the 
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New England states, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, and Virginia, as well as in New Jersey. 


THe EMERGENCE OF “SoutH JERSEY” 


About six years ago, at the time of the sale of Dr. 
Pleasant Hunter’s last collection, in November, 1920, at 
the American Art Galleries, many thoughtful students of 
early American glass began to realize that not all of the 
glass called Wistarberg could possibly have been made in 
and survived from the original factory of Caspar Wistar 
and his son Richard. From that time on, therefore, glass of 
this type began to be spoken and written of under the 
more general term of South Fersey; but, naturally, many of 
the finest examples still were, and are today, referred to as 
Wistarberg. In an introductory note in the auction cata- 
logue of Dr. Hunter’s sale, J. B. Kerfoot writes most inter- 
estingly of South Jersey glass, and from him I quote 
as follows: 

The first South Jersey glass factory was established near the village 
of Alloway, in Salem County, in 1739, by Caspar Wistar of Philadelphia; 
the small settlement that grew up around the works being known as 
Wistarberg. \n 1775 another factory was started at what is now Glassboro 
by two of Wistar’s workmen. Between then and the early 1840’s a great 
number of faétories—small and short-lived for the most part—were 
started throughout this section and along the Mulliga River; most of 
them established by Wistar workmen or their descendants, and all of 
them manned by workmen trained in the Wistar tradition and technique. 
Under this tradition the right to use the fag-end of each pot of molten 
glass for their individual purposes was a recognized perquisite of the 
workmen. And, as a matter of fact, practically all the pieces now col- 
lected as Wistarberg or South Fersey glass are of this latter origin, the 
commercial output of all these factories having consisted of window 
glass, bottles, snuff canisters and other similar hollow ware. Again and 
again, as a matter of proved and indisputable fact, three generations of 
these workmen continued for more than one hundred years to make for 
themselves and their friends the same range of pieces, unaltered in form 
and indistinguishable in technique. So that, so far as concerns these 
wholly true-to-tradition specimens, the attempted differentiation between 
true Wistarberg pieces and South Fersey pieces is utterly futile and mean- 
ingless. But, call them what we will and date them as we choose, their 
rarity remains the same. About 1850 a complete change of fashion seems 
to have taken place under the influence of which the earlier forms more 
or less wholly disappeared. Previous to this, but for how long back of 
1840 it is not yet possible to say, slight modification of technical treat- 
ment and a decided fondness for color stunts had been creeping in, 
although the earlier forms were retained unaltered. 


O.tp Forms APPEAR IN LATE SPECIMENS 


However, bear this in mind: while it is self-evident, 
when you find, say, a glass pitcher showing certain charac- 
teristics in shape or decoration which were not encountered 
in our china or silver before 1830, that the pitcher can 
hardly be earlier than that date, it is not at all unusual 
with glass, not the commercial product but that blown by 
individual workmen, to find very early forms or decorative 
features faithfully copied many, many years later. I know 
this to be true. I have specimens in which very early South 
Jersey characteristics are followed, but which I know to 
have been blown by individual workmen in New York and 
New England factories after 7830—pieces which would 
readily be accepted as early South Jersey, and, in some 
cases, even as Wistarberg. 

What I am trying to set forth is that in the identifica- 
tion or attribution of early American glass there is not any 
royal road to learning. It is only the occasional and excep- 
tional piece which may within itself tell its own story. 


Generally speaking, it is not possible from the color, quality, 
form, or decorative technique of a piece of glass to determine 
the particular fadory of its origin. Fortunately, however, for 
the student and real collector of American glass, one thing 
with respect to these individually blown pieces is generally 
true — they were owned and remained in the vicinity 
where the factory which produced them was located. Most 
of these factories operating between 1825 and 1860 were 
located in what were then, and still are, small villages or 
rural communities; and ions the direct devcsailents of the 
men who worked in such faétories or of the friends of the 
workmen, to whom individually blown pieces were given, 
it has heen possible to obtain many interesting examples 
authenticated beyond a doubt as to the factory where they 
were produced. 


THe RELIABILITY OF FAMILY History 


Family history going back only one or two generations 
with respect to such pieces of glass found in the immediate 
vicinity of the factory is generally accurate with respect 
to the attribution. Thus, we have been able to classify with 
certainty interesting examples from the factories which 
were located at Keene, Stoddard, and Lyndeboro, in New 
Hampshire; Westford, East Willington, Coventry, and 
New London, in Connecticut; Redford, Redwood, Sand 
Lake, Saratoga, Cleveland, Bristol, and elsewhere, in New 
York; Whitney Glass Works, Isabella Glass Works, Water- 
ford, Coffin & Hay, and others, in New Jersey. 

However, when it comes to eighteenth-century factories, 
like that of Caspar Wistar and his son Richard, family his- 
tory becomes, in most instances, a dangerous and un- 
charted sea upon which to embark for the port of attribu- 
tion. The colors, shapes, and decorative features which we 
believe characterize pieces blown by individual workmen in 
the factory of the Wistars undoubtedly were reproduced 
by the same and other workmen in many later factories, 
and I do not know of any way of distinguishing a Wistar- 
berg piece from a similar piece made years later in another 
factory. Hence, my expressed doubt as to there being in 
existence half a dozen pieces which can unquestionably be 
attributed to the Wistar factory. 


Cases IN Point 


Let me illustrate: I have in my collection what has been 
for several years considered one of the finest and earliest of 
South Jersey blue glass bowls, with circular crimped foot. 
It was in the early collection formed by Messrs. Kerfoot 
and Hunter when they first became interested in Wistar- 
berg glass. It passed into the hands of a well-known student 
and collector, was exhibited with other rare examples of 
South Jersey glass in the Metropolitan Museum, and was 
considered a Wistarberg piece. It had characteristics which 
have been held to distinguish the earliest South Jersey 
glass; yet, not very long ago, I secured its exact counter- 
part in everything except color, in another bowl — of 
beautiful clear amber — which has a well-authenticated 
history of having been blown by William Coffin himself, 
in the factory of Coffin & Hay, at Hammonton, New 
Jersey. And that factory did not start until 1820. This does 
not prove that the blue bowl was made in the factory of 
Coffin & Hay — it may be a Wistar piece — but it does 
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From Various SoutH Jersey Facrortes 
left are very similar, but made 
lamp at the extreme right. 


The pitcher and mug at the 
Works, 


The two light green pitchers were blown at Waterford, 


as was also the rare 
and are quite 


It is interesting to learn that the Isabella Glass Works, which were located at New Brooklyn, 


of the proprietor. 


go to show that one cannot, from the evidence of the glass 
itself, say that certain pieces are, or are not, Wistarberg. 

In one of the auction sales, a few years ago, appeared a 
dark amber pitcher with superimposed decoration of the 
so-called lily-pad type. It is, I think, the largest and one of 
the finest pitchers of that type and color in existence. 
Everyone seemed to consider it Wistarberg beyond 
doubt. Just how they could be so certain, I could not 
figure out. I have seen pitchers similar in color and decora- 
tion which were made in New Hampshire factories. This 
particular pitcher showed signs of great wear, but I have 
seen just as great wear on a piece which I know to have 
been made after 1800. There was nothing in the way of 
history or record to connect the piece with the Wistarberg 
factory; in fact, it was picked up in New York state, far 
from the Jersey line, and there was no record of its having 
come from South Jersey. I am not speaking thus of the 
blue bowl or of the amber pitcher in any way to disparage 
them. To what particular factory you attribute them does 
not add to or take from either piece an atom of the beauty 
and rarity it possesses by and of itself. I merely wish to 
illustrate with respect to Wistarberg glass how impossible 
it is, in almost every instance, to prove the attribution. 


GENERAL TERMS SAFEST 


With the more general term of South Fersey, we are 
treading on firmer ground: firmer, first, because the term 
is general, indicating a type of glass instead of examples 
of the product of one factory which ceased to exist at such 
an early date that attribution, based on any family history, 
becomes, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, an 
attempt to weave the fabric of identification to the pattern 
of one’s own desire; and, secondly, because the general 





at different factories th 


similar in color to the 


} 


pitcher at the Whitney Works, the mug at the Isabella Glass 


n and Clasped Hands flask, mi aterford 


after Isab 


LW 


daughter 


well-known Unic arke 


New Jersey, were named lla Stanger, 


term applies to the product of a large number of factories 
scattered throughout a certain section or district, operat 


ing, probably, with a continual interchanging of workmen 
and handing-down of methods and technique from father 
to son and grandson, so that, for generations, the same 
general shapes, colors, and decorative features were pro- 
duced almost unaltered, though they eventually 
modified more or less in keeping with the commercial 
glass, china, and metal ware of the day. 

In the third place, we are on firmer ground because these 
factories came into being many years after Caspar Wistar’s 
day. In like manner, they were engaged in the manufac- 
ture of window glass, or, as with most of them, of bottles, 
whiskey flasks, snuff jars, medicine phials, and such. Bowls, 
pitchers, mugs, and similar articles were not a commerci: : 
product, but were individually blown pieces, frequently, 1 
fact generally, cherished and handed down in the families 
of the workmen who made them, or of the friends and rela- 
tives for whom they were made. Consequently they re- 
mained, as a rule, in the vicinity of the particular factory 
where they were produced, traveling only as the occasional 
family was uprooted from its native soil. Attribution 
based on family history going back only two or three 
generations does not become lost in the limbo of uncer- 
tainty which obscures practically every attempt at attribu- 
tion to a specific factory as early as that of the Wistars. 


were 


Most SoutH Jersey Grass Arrer 1800 


I think we must concede that by far the greater propor- 
tion of South Jersey glass, including much of the finest in 
quality and what we consider early in form and feeling, 
was blown after 7Soo. Prior to that date we have, I believe, 
only two fa¢tories to draw from — the original enterprise 
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Fig. 4— New York AND New Jersey GLass 





The glébular bowl with knopped stem and circular foot is New York State glass of South Jersey type and color. The straight-sided bowl is a very unusual 
shade of deep grass green, very yellow in tone. It is shown also in the Frontispiece. 

The bi-colored pitcher is a late type. It was blown, probably in 1873, by a workman for his sweetheart—a cook in the employ of a Mr. Swinburn in Philadelphia. 
After a quarrel with her lover, this woman gave the pitcher to iver employer, from whom it was acquired two or three years ago. 


of Wistar, continued by his son Richard; and the factory 
at Glassboro, founded by the Stangers, which, after the 
failure and imprisonment for debt of the original founders, 
was, in 1781, acquired by Colonel Thomas Heston, and 
during the following years passed through various owner- 
ships, until, in 1835, Thomas H. Whitney purchased an 
interest in the factory, which was then known as the Har- 
mony Glass Works. American Bottles Old 8 New, by Wil- 
liam S. Walbridge, and Barber’s American Glassware give 
the Whitney date as 1837. 

From about 1815 on there were many factories in the 
South Jersey districts, the advent of the hinged molds for 
producing fancy bar bottles and whiskey flasks having 
apparently given a great impetus to the business. It is 
among pieces produced by workmen in these factories 
(including, of course, the Stanger-founded glass works) 


and during this period, we must place the great bulk of 


our South Jersey glass. As a rule, specimens found in the 
section where these factories operated and showing typical 
characteristics in form, color, and decoration, may safely 
be accepted as South Jersey, even though we know that 
pieces similar in color and general charz acteristics to South 
Jersey glass were made in New York and New England 
factories of contemporary period. In case of many of these 
specimens — particularly those made in the bottle facto- 
ries after 1820—family history may be accepted with a 
fair degree of safety, particularly when the source as well 
as the characteristics of the glass itself bears out the attri- 
bution. Unfortunately for identification as to specific fac- 
tories, much fine South Jersey glass was picked up in the 
early days of American glass collecting when practically 
everything found in that section was called Wistarberg. 
Apparently the possibility that such early-looking pieces 
were blown by workmen in the various comparativ vely late 


bottle factories was not sensed at the time. Hence the 
opportunity to secure specific attributions was, in most 
instances, irretrievably lost. 

Many of the best of these South Jersey examples were 
dispersed during the Frederick William Hunter Sale in 


January, 1920. Some marvelous specimens were in the col- 


lection formed by Miss M. I. Meacham a few years ago. 
Some of them may well have been examples from the 
Wistar factory, or that of the Stangers. But these two 
collections have been scattered, and with very few speci- 
mens, in so far as I know, was any definite history sup- 
porting any attribution, hashed on. Some of the finest 


examples were acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art in New York City and may be seen there. 

Fortunately, from time to time, South jersey pieces 
have been picked up there by an occasional collector or 
dealer interested in identifying the factory which gave 
birth to them; and such specimens are of great value to 
us in our study of American glass. I have been particularly 
fortunate in acquiring a few interesting examples with 
what I believe to be, in most instances, reliable attribu- 
tions. In closing this article, I am going to illustrate a few 
such specimens which can be accepted as actually being 
South Jersey glass. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The color plate (Frontispiece) shows characteristic examples of 


South Jersey glass. The pitcher in the top row is a lovely shade 
of blue, light in tone — what I call a steely blue. It shows the 
modification in form and decorative technique which appeared 
toward the middle of the nineteenth century. The amber bowl 
next to the pitcher and the three pieces in the middle row are also 
shown in other illustrations accompanying this article. The vase 
at the right end of the top row is actually a dark olive amber, 
quite similar in shade to many of the pieces made at Keene and at 
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Fig. 5 — Repwoop, New York, GLass 


Bowl and pitcher show typical South Jersey characteri$tics of decoration. 
Watertown. 


Stoddard, New Hampshire; Coventry and East Willington, Con- 
necticut; and certain of the New York State factories. The blue 
bowl on circular, crimped foot in the bottom row is the one re- 
ferred to in the text as having been in the early collection found 
by Messrs. Hunter and Kerfoot and considered a Wistarberg 
piece. Its amber counterpart beside it is the bowl said to have 
been made by William Coffin himself, in the factory of Coffin & 
Hay, founded at Hammonton, New Jersey, in 1820. 

In Figure 1 are shown cheese pieces. In color they are typical 
South Jersey blues. The pitcher, with its threaded neck and 
crimped foot, is a particularly fine example and was made by 
Joel Duffield at the first Whitney factory — so says family his- 
tory. By first is probably meant the f factory of the period begin- 
ning in 1835 when Thomas H. Whitney purchased an interest in 
the glass on as distinguished from the period beginning about 
1842, when he acquired entire control and, with his brother 
Samuel A., formed the firm of Whitney Brothers and changed 
the name to Whitney Glass Works. The small vase is also a 
Whitney product. The bowl is a lighter shade of blue than either 
of the other pieces, and I do not know in what factory in South 
Jersey it was made; but it might easily be of a much earlier 
period. 

The pieces in Figure 2 are also specimens from the Whitney 
Glass Works. They are a clear deep amber in color, and the vases, 
nine inches tall, while very rare and unusual, are — quite pat- 
ently — relatively late. 

Figure 3 shows some very interesting examples of South Jer- 
sey, all with specific factory attributions. The small doubled- 
colored pitcher at the left is of heavy glass, light green and 
opaque white, and was made at the Whitney Glass Works about 
1850 by one Jacob Montcuef. The mug, similar in color and 
character of glass, was made at the Isabella Glass Works, New 
Brooklyn, New Jersey. The pitcher next it is typical South Jer- 
sey light green glass. It was made at Waterford, one of the bottle 
factories. This specimen is quite unusual shape, the short 
squatty body resting on a crimped foot and merging into a very 
broad, cylindrical neck with flaring rim. The applied decoration 
is also unusual, a sort of wave-like effect covering just the very 
lowest part of the body, while three long filaments are carried 





They were blown at the Redwood Glass Works, Redwood, New York, not far from 


upward over the body and on to the neck in a form one can 
almost fancy as the heads and necks of long sea serpents arising 
from an uncharted and mystical sea of glass to leer at the poor 
investigator who has embarked upon an uncertain and danger- 
beset voyage of attribution. The taller pitcher, next that of my 
sea-serpent fantasy, is a lovely light green with turquoise tint. 
It is an attractive shape with heavy crimped foot. The simple 
decoration encircling the neck is similar to that of the pair of 
amber vases in Figure 2 and is, I think, late. This pitcher was 
made at Waterford. The lamp is a rare piece, turquoise green in 
color. It was made at the Isabella Glass Works, about 1840, by 
Julius Stanger, and was purchased from an heir and descendant, 
a Miss Stanger of New Brooklyn, New Jersey. 

In Figure 4 is an interesting pitcher, showing a two-colored effect 
in light green and opaque white. It shows a late form and this is 
borne out by the coin dated 1873 imprisoned within the hollow 
of the stem. The bowl of straight-sided cylindrical form at the left 
is a very unusual rich yellow green color. I know nothing of its 
history other than it was found in South Jersey, but I have seena 
similar bowl, of similar glass and color, which is attributed to the 
Isabella Glass Works. The sugar bowl at the extreme left is a 
beautiful shade of light green, with turquoise tint, typical South 
Jersev glass, ut I happen to know that it is a New York State prod- 
ut, made probab ly at Redwood, Jefferson County, as it was 
found in the vicinity of that place. Originally it no doubt had a 
cover and I know that it had small applied loope 1 handles on the 
sides, which were broken off. 

In Figure 5 are a bowl and pitcher which, a few years ag 
would have been accepted as unquestionably Wisté irberg: “at 
they are New York State glass, made at Redwood, 
hundred years after Caspar Wistar founded his glass works. They 
are lovely light turquoise green in color. The bowl, 
circular foot, is very graceful in form and measures nearly twelve 
inches across the top. The pitcher, made to go with the bowl and 
matching it perfectly in color and decoration, holds fully two and 
one-half quarts. 

In Figure 6 are two of the finest pitchers of this type I have 
ever seen. The color is even finer than that of the 
pitcher. The larger holds better than two quarts; the smaller 


fully one 


resting on a 


bowl and 
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Fig. 6— Reprorp, New York, GLAss 





l'ypical examples of glass made at Redford, New York, near Plattsburg. The color is a lovely light green, turquoise in tone. 


about a pint. They, as well as the plain bowl on circular foot at 
the left, were made at the Redford Glass Works, located in the 
little hamlet of Redford, not far from Plattsburg, New York. Let 
me say right here that as far as my own observation and study go, 
there is, generally speaking, nothing in the character and color of 
the glass itself to distinguish Redford pieces from Redwood or 
from those of several other New York State factories which came 
into existence during the early or mid-nineteenth century. I have 


been extremely fortunate, however, in securing for my own col- 
lection many pieces found in the immediate vicinity of these 
various factories and purchased from families whose fathers or 
grandfathers worked in them. Such specimens, absolutely au- 
thenticated, have been of inestimable value to me in my study of 
American glass. In a later article I may tell readers of ANTIQUES 
more about glass of South Jersey type and characteristics made 
in New York State. 





Note.— In conjunétion with Mr. McKearin’s contribution on 
South Jersey glass should be read the following article on the 
Wistars. Evidently, if we are to permit ourselves to speak of 
Wistarberg glass, we must do so in the full realization of the fact 
that we frequently mean glass made according to the Wistar tradi- 
tion in many different places and during a period of more than a 
hundred years. As Mr. McKearin points out, it is probably better 
to classify such of this glass as has a reasonably well-known New 
Jersey origin as South Jersey, and at the same time to bear in 
mind that examples in aquamarine glass so similar in form and 
texture to South Jersey products as to be readily mistaken for 
them were made in other states of the Union. 

Mrs. Sicard has derived her “‘Sidelights” from original sources 
in state and historical society archives, which she has carefully 
listed, though their individual indication seems scarcely necessary 
here. 

For the benefit of the reader who has not at hand the material 
for immediately acquainting himself with the chief epochs in the 
history of glassmaking in earliest America, it may be observed 
that, almost from the beginning of Colonial settlements in this 
country, the need of glass both for glazing windows and for 
supplying household and table requirements was keenly felt. 
Strange, therefore, as it may seem that, ina rude and sparsely 
settled country, attempts should be made to manufacture a 


product which, like glass, calls for the exercise of high technical 
skill and trained artistic sensibilities, it would appear that glass- 
houses of a kind were among the first industrial establishments 
erected. 

The Jamestown Colony twice made ventures in glassmaking, 
first with Polish and German workmen imported for the purpose 
in 1608, and, again, in 1620. Both undertakings were short lived. 

Salem, Massachusetts, boasted a glass-house that led a halting 
existence from 1638 to 1642, or thereabouts. The mid-seventeenth 
century witnessed some trials at glassmaking in New York City. 
But, while the need for glass was pressing, all these early attempts 
to supply it proved failures. Apparently they lacked both adequate 
capital and competent management. 

Indeed, lack of these two requisites spelled the ruin, not only of 
the seventeenth century glass-houses, but of the vast majority of 
the small enterprises that sprang up in New England and the 
Middle States during the eighteenth century and the first years of 
the nineteenth. Caspar Wistar commanded adequate capital, and 
he was a born master of men. He started in life poor enough, as an 
immigrant lad of twenty-one years. But he shortly acquired both 
money and repute as a manufacturer of brass buttons. By 1739 
he was ready to turn his attention to the industry of glassmaking, 
in which difficult field he was the first to achieve any real measure 
of success.— THE Epiror. 
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Sidelights on the Wistars and ‘Their Glass-House 


By Horrense Fea Sicarp 


N Philadelphia, May 9, 


follows: 


1724, a bill was passed as 


Entituled an A& for the enabling of John Cratho, Merch’t, Cas- 
par Wistar and Nicholas Gateau, to Trade and Buy and Hold Lands 
in this Province. 


The Caspar Wistar referred to therein had come to this 
country when twenty-one years of age, and in the year 
1717. He was a German Palatine, but, soon after settling 
in Philadelphia, he joined the Society of Friends and 
married a Quakeress. Wistar first engaged i in the business of 
making buttons, and so assured was he of their quality that 
he gave with them a several-year guarantee. Whatever he 
attempted was carried out with marked success and his 
foresight led him to enter the glass industry. 

July 31, 1740, letters to Thomas Hill, Secretary to the 
Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, from one 
Charles Carkese, noted the erection of a glass works eight 
miles from the port of Salem in West Jersey by one “Cas- 
par Wester, a Palatine, the glass house being brought to 
perfection so as to make glass.” 

By 1748 both Caspar and his son Richard were actively 
interested and at work. In the year 1752 the father died 
and Richard inherited the business. 

The new owner lived in Philadelphia. Associated with 
him, and living about the year 1767 at the glass-house on 
Alloway’s Creek, were Martin Halter and Hugh Black- 
wood. Later, though perhaps even during the above-men- 
tioned period, Benjamin Thompson managed the manu- 
factory. For two or more years after the elder Wistar’s 
death, the business continued to grow, but the furnaces 
still turned out the same sort of crude glass. 

It will be interesting for those of today who seek speci- 
mens of Wistar glass, to know how the product was re- 
garded in Colonial times. Those persons who are not of the 
collecting fraternity, and who look askance when one 
muses on the charms of Wistarberg, who see nothing to 
enthuse over in the robust little bottles all so alike in 
shape, and who discover no beauty in the whorled or the 
double-dipped glass — such persons would no doubt agree 
with the ideas expressed by Governor Franklin. 

June 14, 1768, writing from Burlington, New Jersey, to 
the Right Honorable Earl of Hillsborough in regard to the 
industries in the Colony, Franklin referred to the factory 
as one where were made “Bottles and very coarse Green 
Glass for Windows used only in some of the Houses of the 
poorer Sort of people” 

The profits from this factory had been insufficient to in- 
duce others to follow in the glassmaking industry, although 
there had been at that time talk of others starting, since 
Parliament had laid a duty on glass. Notwithstanding this 
duty, however, Franklin considered that America would 
continue to secure glass from abroad, because fine glass 
could be made there cheaper than here. 

It may have been this duty which encouraged Richard 
Wistar. It may be that from then on he imported a higher 


grade of foreign artisans to work exclusively for him in 
producing a greater variety of wares; or, again, it may 
have been that, in spite of the quality of American-made 
glass, Americans would not pay the price for the imported 
article as the Governor had so confidently expected. In any 
case, the factory thrived. 

As for the work, a good share of it was turned out by 
men — many of them ex-soldiers — who spoke Dutch, 
French, and Portugese, but very, very little English; men 
often homesick for their native land, hugely dissatisfied, 
anxious to start at something for themselves, considered 
slaves, bound by a period of time to these Wistars. They 
were constantly deserting. 

Richard Wistar was observing. The entire age for that 
matter was an observing age, and Richard Wistar could 
give the most minute details regarding men employed by 
him at the glass-house. He kept in touch with the intimate 
details of their lives as well as the interests of their families. 
No doubt, too, realizing that there would be desertions, 
with consequent loss of labor and money to him, he made 
especial effort at remembering the idiosyncrasies of his 
men. The following advertisements are of interest in this 
connection: 

Twelve Dollars Reward. Run away on the Second of this Instant from 
the Glass House in Salem County West New Jersey, a Dutchman named 
Philip Jacobs, about Five Feet Six or Seven Inches High, light Grey 
Eyes, sandy Hair, thick Lips, speaks but little English; had on when he 
went away a blue Cloth Coat with Metal Buttons, red Plush Jacket 
striped Ticken Trowsers, good Shoes with large Brass Buckles and a 
Castor Hat about half worn; took Sundry other Things with him, also a 


Fiddle upon which he is much addiéted to play; both his Legs are sore. 


November 6 1767. Ricuarp Wistar, Wistarburgh 


Ten Dollars Reward. Run away from the Subscriber’s Glass House in 
Salem County, West Jersey, a Dutch Servant Man, named ADRIAN 
BRUST, about 27 years of Age, ¢ feet 7 or 8 inches High of a pale Com- 
plexion has short light Hair, two Moles on his left Cheek and on his right 
temple a Scar, also on one of his Feet near his Ancle which is but lately 
healed, and the Shoe mended where the Cut was. Had on when he went 
away an old Felt Hat, a lightish coloured Upper Jacket with Brass But- 
tons, this Country make, about half worn with a Patch on one of the 
hind Flaps where there was a Hole burnt; an under one with flat Metal 
Buttons, both of Linsey. Leather Breeches, Grey Yarn Stockings, good 
shoes with Brass Buckles, A good Shirt, and generally wears the Bosom 


Part behind. 


A third advertisement refers to another ‘“‘Dutchman”’ 
and describes certain blue-Aowered buttons of metal, brass 
buttons, a Dutch pillowcase and a silk handkerchief, as 
well as a piece of linen for shirts, carried away by the 
deserter, who might further be identified by a scar located 
on the sole of his foot. 

Two things in these advertisements are of particular in- 
terest: first, the gay buttons which Wistar was wont to 
describe as adorning the garments of his runaways; 
secondly, the men deserting were scarred. It may be that 
these men (ex-soldiers) bore the marks of battle; it may 
also be that they acquired their wounds through careless- 
ness in their glass-house work. 

While there is no record to prove it, Richard Wistar or 
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his manager may well have been the person responsible for 
the suppression of the fairs customarily held at Salem 
within a few miles of the glass-house. These events were 
considered most “inconvenient and unnecessary”. Horse 

racing was held, and one may easily imagine ial vigor- 
ously the men discussed John Budd’s famous horse there 
at Salem. Swan was “a black horse, fifteen hands one inch 
high, one white foot, a snip on his nose and a small star on 
his forehead. Learnt to pace and goes fast as any horse in 
the continent—trots and gallops very light and runs fast. 
He is as handsome as any horse in America”. 

Fairs were unnecessary and inconvenient, but quite to 
be approved were the building of roads, erection of bridges, 
causeways, and so on. Benjamin Thompson was appointed 
to collect subscriptions i in their behalf at the glass-house. 

By 1771 visitors from remote sections were coming to 
the famed place at Allowaystown. William Shute and 
Jacob Paullin started a stage route between Piles Grove 
(adjacent to the glass-house) and Philadelphia. “Prices for 
passengers or lumber per 100 weight carried the whole dis- 
tance into Piles Grove for three shilling nine pence and 
those gentlemen or ladies favoring them with their custom 
could depend on good usage and utmost care.” These two 
above “humble servants” promised to carry them to the 
glass-house. 

Then suddenly the business established after years of 
labor faced its most critical period, the Revolutionary War. 

Wistars — Caspars, Richards, Daniels, Bartholemews, 
Williams, and Johns, all related to the Palatine Caspar — 
are mentioned frequently in the records of the Revolu- 
tion. At first, on account of business or their Quaker re- 
ligion, many were excused, only to take their places later in 
the different battalions of the Philadelphia militia. A letter 
from Colonel Samuel L. Miles, of New York, in November, 
1776, to William Wister, Merchant: in Philadelphia, men- 
tions a Captain Wister as being there in New York. 

Where hitherto he had steadily acquired land, by 1778- 
79 Richard Wistar was placing for rent and for sale various 
sections throughout West Jersey —lands rich in orchards of 
— pears, apples, and plums; fertile meadows and 

ast beds of asparagus.* He was not even now a poor man, 
oe he was past middle life and too worn by war to cope 
with the necessary readjustments. Before him was a dreary 
outlook for the glass industry. In 1780 Richard Wistar 
put the glass manufactory up for disposal. 

The GLASS MANUFACTORY in Salem County West Jersey is for 
sale with 1500 Acres of Land adjoining. It contains two Furnaces with all 
the necessary Ovens for cooling the Glass, drying Wood etc. Contiguous 
to the Manufactory are two flatting Ovens in Separate Houses, a Store- 
house, a Pot-house, a House fitted with Tables for the cutting of Glass, a 
Stamping Mill, a rolling Mill for the preparing of Clay for the making 
of Pots; and at a suitable distance are ten Dwelling houses for the Work- 
men; as likewise a large Mansion House containing Six rooms on a Floor, 
with Bake-house and Washhouse; Also a convenient Store-house where 
a well assorted retail Shop has been kept above 30 years, is as good a 
stand for the sale of goods as any in the County, being situated one mile 


*Hunter in his Stiege/ Glass (Boston and New York, 1914, p. 158) observes that 
at the time of his writing some hundreds of acres of the old Wistarberg lands 
were still held by the family.— Tue Epiror. 


and a half from a navigable creek where shallops load for Philadelphia, 
eight miles from the county seat of Salem and half a mile from a good 
mill. There are about 250 Acres of cleared Land within fence 100 whereof 
is mowable meadow, which produces hay and pasturage sufficient for the 
large stock of Cattle and Horses employed by the Manufactory. 

There is Stabling sufficient for 60 head of Cattle with a large Barn, 
Granery and Waggon House. The unimproved Land is well wooded and 
200 Acres more of Meadow may be made. The situation and convenience 
for the procuring of Materials is equal if not superior to any place in 
Jersey. 

For terms of Sale apply to the Subscriber in Philadelphia.— RicHarp 
WistTar.* 


Before he could sell the factory representing his life- 
work, Richard Wistar had passed away. 

In the Chesterfield Friends’ Marriage Records, on the 
seventeenth day of the tenth month, 1781, appears the 
marriage of John Wistar of Upper Alloways Creek, Salem 
County, son of Richard and Sarah deceased, to Charlotte 
Newbold of Mansfield, daughter of Clayton and Mary 
Wistar. Family witnesses of the ceremony included Mary B., 
Richard, Caspar, Jr., Thomas, Elizabeth, and Sarah. John 
continued with the factory for a time — then all record of 
it gradually ceases. 

On January 15, 1799, one John Wister, Jr., merchant, 
married the “‘amiable” Jane Richards, both residents of 
Philadelphia, and one Robert Wharton, Esq., performed 
the ceremony. 

There is one point not quite clear to Wistar admirers, and 
that is the relationship between Richard and the famous 
Dr. Caspar Wistar. The impression has been quite general, 
and was considered correct by the Editor of the New Jersey 
Archives, that Dr. Caspar was also a son of the founder of 
the glass industry who died in 1752; but this cannot be if 
we are to believe the following notice copied from Niles’ 
Weekly Register of Baltimore for January 31, 1818: 

Died at Philadelphia on the 21st. inst., Dr. Caspar Wistar age 56, a 
first rate physician and professor of Anatomy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He has long been famous in the Medical world and was exceed- 
ingly well versed in the Sciences generally. His decease is a public 
calamity!t 

Dr. Caspar was an author, and was at one time presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Philosophical Society. A letter in 
regard to the appointment of an inspector of pearl ashes, 
dated March 31, 1799, is jointly signed by Drs. Hutcheson 
and Wistar, and the latter appears as “Caspar Wistar, 
junr.’’f 

A hundred years and more have passed. Where once 
stood the first successful flint glass manufactory of this 
country only a commanding buttonwood tree remains as 
sentinel. The objects from the Wistar glass-house are still 
being diligently sought for to be admired, cherished, and 
preserved. Their testimony is mute but none the less effec- 
tive in regard to that tireless, sagacious, and most suc- 
cessful gentleman, Richard Wistar of Wistarberg. 


*Pennsylvania Journal, October 11, 1780. 

tHe may easily have been the grandson of the original Caspar. That there 
was a son Caspar, brother to Richard, appears in the will of the founder of the 
family. 

tPhiladelphia Magazine and Review of Information And Amusement, January, 
1799. 
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Some Early Signal Flags 


By Howarp M. CuapIn 


MONG the manuscripts preserved in the archives 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society is one* en- 
titled “For Ship /4digai/. Signals to be shown by 

the Princesa for said s. Abigail’. Twelve signal flags are 
pictured in their proper colors (Fi ig. 7) and are followed by 
a series of examples ex- 
plaining their use. Some 





théque de la Marine at Toulon, France. The designs of the 
flags used for this code are not illustrated in the original 
book, but are shown in a later code book, printed in 1773 

(Fig. 2) 
Throughout the early eighteenth century the position of 
the flag, as well as its 


design, was of impor- 





emergency night signals 
are also explained, but q 
the code as a whole is 
missing. 

The manuscript reads 
as follows: 














EXAMPLES 
to make redy to heaveup& 
make sail Flag N° 2 
Sprang a leak 
Flag N° 1 & N° 6 
Wants your Longitude at 
Noon Flag N°1 & N°o 
The Ship you see is an 
Enemy Flag N° 4 &N°1 
The Danger you see bears 
S.W. Flag N° 7 & N71 
Shorten sail Flag N° 1 & N° 
By night 
Danger near 
One Gun signify with N° 10 





to 





Wants immediate assistance 

One Gun & three lanthons oP 

To keep near each other One 
Gun, two or more rockets 

Strange sail in Sight 

Two Lanthorns 

Land in Sight _ two or three 

rockets & four Lanthorns 
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tance in signal codes. In 
I7II Admiral Sir Hov- 
enden Walker, in the 
disastrous attempt 
against Quebec, used 
seven flags; viz, four 
pendants,* red, white, 
blue,and yellow; the en- 
“vellow and 
white flag”; and a weft. 
The positions of dis- 
play, which gave differ- 
ent meanings to the 
flags, were the (three) 
topmast heads, the (six) 
ends of the topsail yard- 
arms, and the crossjack 
yardarm. 

An illustrated 
book of English naval 
‘ signals was compiled by 
Jonathan Greenwood 
and after 
this, perhaps about 
1715. Over one hundred 
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Wear or Tack Ship two or 
more rockets & one Lanthorn 

This interesting docu- 
ment is, unfortunately, 
undated, but probably 
relates to the operation 
of certain privateers 
that served in the Am- 
erican Revolution, al- 
though the two vessels, 
the Abigail and the 
Princesa, have not as yet been identified. The ¥ form of 
the script numeral 7 and the spelling of /anthorn would 
seem to indicate a period earlier than the War of 1812; 
while the well-developed signal code would point to a 
rather late period, probably not earlier than the Revolu- 
tion, and certainly not earlier than the old French and 
Indian War (7755-7762). The spelling of Unibersal and 
[nteligencia suggests the possibility that the manuscript 
may have been written by a Spaniard. 

As early as 1703 the F rench navy had perfected a ten- 
flag signal code, and had printed a code book, the only 
known copy of which is now in the archives of the Biblio- 

*R. I. H.S. M. XIV: 319. 


WHITE 


RED 


Fig. 7 — Earty Sicnat Fxacs 


privateers. 
From the Archives of the Rhode Is 


@) Unibersal 





From a manuscript code for use between the ships 4éigail and Princesa. The date of this 
code is not known, but it may be of the Revolutionary period 


land Historical : 


different flag signals are 
illustrated in this vol- 
ume, each illustration 
showing a_ full-rigged 
ship, with signal flags in 





Inteligencia 


BLUE YELLOW ‘ ‘ 
colors flying from the 
proper position. The 
striped ° ‘yellow and 


and devised for use of : 
white flag’? mentioned 


by Sir Hovenden Walker 
is shown, and also the 
method of flying a signal flag — ally from the yard- 
arm (Fig. 3). The code used in 1740 by the fleet under 
Admiral Aa contained over anes flags, and several 
positions of display not noted in Walker’s orders were used 
in Anson’s code. 

In the Louisburg expedition of 1745, and during the 
remaining three years of that war, the position of the flag 
as well as its design carried part of the message in signal- 
ing. In the expedition of 1746, the transports and guard 
sloops flew flags, called vanes, of special design, showing 
from what district they hailed. The English transports 
carried a red vane, the Massachusetts transports a white 


Sactety. 


* Pendant is an early spelling for pennant, a narrow flag. 
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Fig. 2— Frencu SIGNAL FLaGs OF 1773 
A key to the early signal flags of the French navy and their position and display. From the official signal book of the French navy that was printed in 1773. 


The code itself was developed as early as 1703. 


vane with a blue ball, and those from Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire a biue vane with a white ball. 


These vanes were to 
be flown at the main 
topgallant mast- 
head. It will benoted 
that in the manu- 
script preserved at 
the Rhode Island 
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Fig. ? — ENG.IisH Fac SIGNALS OF 1740 
Two pages from the copy of Jonathan Greenwood’s book of signals, which was owned by Lieutenant 
Pevey and used by him in 1740 during the cruise on which Admiral Anson circumnavigated the 
world. The striped “yellow and white flag’”” mentioned by Sir Hovenden Walker is shown, and also, 
the method of flying a signal flag horizontally fro 
From the Library of Paul C. Nicholson. 


m the yardarm. 


Historical Society no mention is made of the position of 
display. This shows the code to be of a later period than were 


the codes which em- 
phasized position, 
and marks a decided 
step toward the sys- 
tem that developed 
into the modern 
International Code. 
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American Percussion Pepperboxes 
By Cuartes WInTHROP SAWYER 
OLLECTORS of American-made pepperboxes have one of a group of other small settlements — Bellingham 


found them confusing because of the many speci- 

mens that are alike except for the name marked on 
them, and also because of inability to distinguish between 
a pepperbox and a multishot pistol. In the former case 
doubt may, in the majority of instances, be settled by in- 
specting the mechanism and by comparing the screws. In 
the latter case the definition of pepperbox decides the 
situation: a pepperbox is a hand firearm having three or more 
barrels all to be fired by the same striker. 

Percussion pepperboxes and revolvers were contempo- 
raries almost from the beginning. Of the two the revolver 
was adapted to all hand gun purposes, while the functions 
of the pepperbox were closely limited. Hence, the question 
is often asked, ““Why the pepperbox?” In the case of the 
single-action pepperbox one well may wonder, even though 
few of the type were made. But the double-action pepper- 
box was another breed of cats from the revolver, and a 
— breed at that. 4 double-adtion pepperbox was stridly 

weapon of self-defense at close quarters; and, as 1t could be 
fired far more rapidly than any type of single-action firearm, 
it possessed qualities that were all its own — desirable ones. 

Nearly all percussion pepperboxes had revolving barrels; 
but such pepperboxes were not revolvers. All of the shots 
from the cylinder of a revolver pass into a single barrel 
which, theoretically at least, gives all those shots the same 


direction. A revolver, therefore, is presumably a weapon of 


precision. A pepperbox, on the contrary, has no one direct- 


ing barrel for all of its shots, but it is in itself a cluster of 


barrels; and the statement that a cluster of barrels cannot 
shoot in the same direction and to one identical spot is too 
obvious to need elaboration. 

The revolver, then, appealed to that class of shooters 


which was willing to sacrifice speed of fire to accuracy of 


direction: to men who liked to use a hand firearm for tar- 
get practice and for game getting, and who were, when self- 
defense became necessary, willing to match their sk7// as 
marksmen against another man’s mere speed. 

The pepperbox, conversely, appealed by its speed of fire 
to the man unskilled in shooting; and such men formed the 
majority of urban-raised civilians in the period when percus- 
sion pepperboxes were made and sold in greatest numbers. 

The circumstances of the period were right for « profit- 
able business in pepperboxes. The first American to produce 
a really competent ex cample was Ethan Allen; that was in 
1837, and the prosperity which later came to hei inventor 
through the great sale of his pepperboxes was directly due 
to the ingenious, simple, and sure-working double-action 
mechanism w hich, in 1837, Allen patented. That patent 
conferred upon Allen the same degree of monopoly in 
pepperbox merchandising that Colt’s revolver patent gave 
Colt in the revolver domain. For fourteen years — that 
being the duration of a patent — from 1837 to 1851, Allen 
produced the majority of American-made pepperboxes. 

Allen was born in Bellingham, Massachusetts, in 1810. 
Bellingham was a small town, or perhaps a village then, 


Grafton, Northboro, Sturbridge, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
and others —all of which maintained firearm-makers. 
Allen, from boyhood, was familiar with the manufactur 
ing end of the firearm business. 

In Bellingham his neighbors and friends were the Darl- 
ing brothers, Barton and Benjamin M. They, 
youths, worked at firearm- making. Both Allen and the 
Darlings set up for themselves soon after becoming of age. 
Allen began by making gun canes and single- shot pistols 
which he sold, mainly, to sporting goods dealers in New 
York City. The Darling brothers also made single-shot pis- 
tols and soon patented a pepperbox. Their patent, dated 
April 13, 1836, was the first one granted in America for a 
pepperbox. In it they claimed three things: (1) a cylinder 
containing six barrels all bored in one piece of solid steel; 
(2) a frame and handle of metal in one piece; (3) revolving 
by the act of cocking. 

In pepperbox design the Darling brothers had missed 
the point, omitted even a mention of the one essential; 
and, worse yet, they could not make 
their three claims. Of the three, revolving by the act of 
cocking would have been promising; but Colt had just 
obtained patent right to that device sad the Darlings had 
to relinquish it immediately. Hence, their first production, 
in very small output, a six-shot revolving Darling pepper 
box, is to many collectors nowadays more desirable than 
much fine gold. 

The Darling brothers moved to Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, and thence issued their pepperboxes in three, four, 
five, and six barrels instead of only in six, bored in brass 
instead of in steel, with handles of wood instead of metal, 
and with barrels that were to be turned by hand instead of 
by the act of cocking. These were hand firearms not neces 
sary to the public, and their sale was small. 

While the Darlings were experiencing the futility of their 
experiment as inventors and manufacturers, Allen was 
simplifying and improving the design previously men- 
tioned for cocking and firing a single-shot pistol merely by 
moving the trigger—a double-action mechanism. In 1837 
he patented it, one year after the Darling patent. At the 
same time he awoke to the realization that a pepperbox 
would be a merchantable commodity jf it were a rapid-fire 
weapon, and that he held the key to its successful produc- 
tion. He therefore made a proposal to his brother-in-law, 
Charles T. Thurber, who possessed a little capital; and 
together they started in business, in Grafton, as the firm 
of Allen & Thurber, m: aking pistols and pepperboxes, with 
the latter a specialty. C ollectors, now adays, consider those 
Grafton-made pepperboxes desirable. They also realize 
that fine specimens are hard to find. 

Allen & Thurber remained in Grafton five years — from 
1837 to 1842. Allen made monthly trips to New York C ity, 
Ww “onl he was able to market his product both at wholesale 
and at retail. His largest customer in the city was A. W. 
Spies, a dealer in arms and hardware; and the pistols and 


also, as 


good a single one of 
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pepperboxes furnished to Spies were stamped with the mark 
A.W. Spies, N.Y. instead of with the mark Allen & Thurber. 

The ultimate buyers — those individuals nowadays 
termed consumers — of pepperboxes were, principally, 
travelers and emigrants. Travel at that time was mostly 
by saddle horse, stagecoach, and canal boat. There were 
few railroads and those few were short and far apart. 
Travelers were in considerable danger from highway rob- 
bery and from violence at the taverns. Besides individual 
journeying on business, there was already a considerable 
movement of emigrants from the East to the West beyond 
the Mississippi; and emigrants were even readier than 
ordinary travelers to buy pepperboxes. 

The prospects of the new firm of Allen & Thurber, there- 


fore, were fairly good. But in Grafton the possibility of 


building a large firearm business was almost negatived by 
the difficulty of securing skilled workmen. A single glance 
at the labor conditions then existing in New England — 
notably in Massachusetts — shows the reason. The period 
was one of multitudinous individual manufacturing enter- 
prises in rural districts. Farmers could derive from their 
farms little more than a bare subsistence. Those who 
aspired to more were obliged, therefore, to seek it in a side 
line of industry. Accordingly, they worked their farms in 
summer, while during the winters they made, in some 
districts, boots and shoes, each in his own little shop on 
his own farm. In the Grafton district such little shops made 
firearms — rifles and pistols. 

In the Grafton district each mechanic was, to all intents 
and purposes, his own employer. Allen was unable to get 
workmen, although he knew everybody far and near. In 
the spring of 1837 he advertised in the Worcester Clarion 
for gunsmiths and machinists. Apparently he had_no re- 
plies, for the advertisement continued to appear for some 
time. No better proof could be offered of the difficulty of 
finding “‘hands”’ 

Allen & Thurber were handicapped also by the distance 
between Grafton, where they made their firearms, and 
New York City, where they sold them. There was no rail- 
road in Massachusetts, in 1837, other than the one be- 
tween Boston and Worcester. But in 1840 the Boston and 
Worcester railroad was extended to Norwich, Connecticut, 
whence the journey to New York City by stage was com- 
paratively short. Allen & Thurber moved, in 1842, to Nor- 
wich. There they found workmen in sufficient numbers, 
shipped arms in greater quantity at less expense of time 
and money than before, and prospered. They remained 
five years, and then, in 1847, moved to Worcester. 

Transportation problems were again responsible for the 
change of location. Norwich still was at the end of the rail- 
road. Worcester, however, had become a railroad junction, 
for in 1842 rail communication had been completed be- 
tween the latter city and Albany, New York. Worcester, 
therefore, had become a center of rail communication with 
Boston and the seaboard on the east, with Connecticut and 
Rhode Island on the south, and with New York State and 
all the territory beyond on the west. 

In the pepperbox business the year 1847 marked an 
epoch. Before that time the business had been a moderate 
one; thenceforth automatically it increased vastly. Previ- 
ously the Allen and the Darling pepperboxes were the only 





ones of American make on the market; thereafter many 
makes competed to supply the abnormal demand. 

The war with Mexico, in 1847, started this. Thousands 
of soldiers thronged the eastern cities, awaiting the sailing 
of their transports. They had money to spend and many 
hundreds bought pepperboxes. Such pistols appealed to 
them by contrast with the heavy single-shot pistol club 
which was the military pistol of the period. 

Two years later, the war being over, a new impulse 
raised the pepper ree business to its peak, to its highest — 
and its last — period of activity: 1849 was the time; the 
gold discovery in California was the cause. The dow of 
forty-niners from the East was like a living river pouring 
westward steadily for years. It bore with it vast quantities 
of firearms; it left behind a sediment of money. 

It was during the first part of this general period of pros- 
perity, about 1847, that various skilled mechanics working 
in the Allen & Thurber shop invented what they thought 
were improvements in the shop product and, in some cases, 
devised distinét creations. It was in the second part — at 
the beginning of it, about 1849 — when they thought a 
fortune was within grasp, that they filed their patents. 

There was George Leonard, Jr., of Shrewsbury, for in- 
stance. He conceived the idea of cocking by a ringed lever 
and firing by a trigger lying around the front edge of the 
ring. This, in his opinion, was an improvement because it 
made optional either single action or double action by the 
use of one finger or two fingers at once. Then he had an 
even better inspiration: he would have the barrels station- 
ary and the hammers rotary. So he left Allen & Thurber 
and went to work for Moses Babcock in Charlestown on a 
part-time agreement, 2nd used his own time to make a few 
pepperboxes like that in 7 of Figure 3. His first patent was 
issued in September of 1849. 

J. Post, another employee of Allen & Thurber, devel- 
oped his ideas along less divergent lines and patented them 
also in 1849. 

Jacob Pecare and Josiah Smith, fellow workmen and 
friends, developed a type of folding trigger which flew into 
the position of “ready” when pressure was applied to its 
rear end. This they patented in concert, but neglected to 
patent the unique mechanism they had devised and the 
peculiar hammer that went with it. While they were play- 
ing the game, they went the limit by supplying ten barrels 
to their thought- baby — six, hitherto, had been the great- 
est number in America. Their application for patent, too, 
was in 1849; and, soon after, they went into business to- 
gether as manufacturers. 

Alexander Stocking, meanwhile, was content to im- 
prove (?) the Allen pepperbox by changing it to single 
action, supplying, for cocking purposes, a lever reaching 
rearw wed from the hammer, ina position convenient to the 
user’s thumb. In spite of Stocking’ s mistaken notion that 
single action in a pepperbox was desirable, the abnormal 
demand opened a market for his output. His shop was in 
Worcester, and there for several years he fitted certain 
parts of his own make into pepperboxes which he bought 
of his former employers. Toward the end of his brief 
career, he made the whole of his product. 

Besides the legitimate patentees of pepperboxes, a host 
of other men, after Allen’s patent had expired in 1851, 
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made and sold pepperboxes like the Allen; and their pro- 
ducts — such as at present are known — are shown by the 
eighteen Satellites. The only period of profitable business 
for any of these interlopers came during the five years of 
the gold rush. After that most of the makers turned to 
other business. 

Meanwhile in the firm of Allen & Thurber was Allen’s 
other brother-in-law, Thomas P. Wheelock. Following 
Thurber’s retirement in 18¢5, two changes in the firm 
name resulted. By virtue of these name changes and 
changes also in location, pepperbox collectors can in some 
instances set a closely approximate date for the making of 


an Allen pepperbox. They may know, therefore, whether 
the piece might or might not have served a traveler in the 
days before railroads, have armed a soldier of the Mexican 
War or have protected a forty-niner in the perilous times 
of the gold rush. 

In résumé, the various name changes and changes in 
location of the Allen concern are as follows: 


Dates of Firm Names Dates of Locatt 
Ethan Allen 1834-1837 Grafton, Massachusetts 1837-1842 
Allen & Thurber 1837-1855 Norwich, Connecticut 1842-1847 
Allen, Thurber & Co. 1855-1856 Worcester, Massachusetts 184 
Allen & Wheelock 1856-1865 


The issue of ended in 18¢ 


Allen Pepp: or boxes 


DARLING 








Fig. 7 PEPPERBOXES BY DARLING 


DESCRIPTION OF 


Typical first specimens, made 1836 to 1837. Six shots; cocking re volves th 
barrels. Handle ornamentation the same as that shown on the patent draw 
ing. Total number hundred: the first twenty-five in 
Shrewsbury, the remainder in Woonsocket, Rhode Island; 
some of iron, some of brass. After the making of this type was abandoned 
date unknown 
him assembled, s 


made, less than one 
Massachusetts, 


the stock on hand of parts was sold to Goddard, and by 


ngle action. 


DESCRIPTION OF 


. Grafton and Norwich. 


~N 


Allen & Thurber. Six shots, mostly caliber .31; some 
caliber .28. Barrel lengths, by quarter inches, from 21%’ to 44%”. When fur- 
nished without cap shield, the screw holes for it in the frame were omitted. 


2. To the data of 7 add grooved barrel ribs. 

?. Norwich and Worcester. Allen & Thurber. Six shots, caliber .36. Barrel 
lengths, by quarter inches, from 4” to 6”. Larger throughout than 7 and 2, 
frame proportionately longer, and handle with a little more slope. 


Norwich and Worcester. 


Pa 


Allen & Thurber. Differs from 3 in the omission of 
guard and the substitution of a ringed trigger for the plain 
trigger; otherwise similar. 


the trigger 


i 


. Norwich and Worcester. Allen & Thurber. Six shots, caliber 


3 .31; slight hole 
through hammer. A small size of 4, with the frame so modified as to keep 
the ring trigger in the same position in relation to the handle. Barrel lengths, 
by quarter inches, from 3” to 4”. 

6. Norwich and Worcester. Allen & Thurber. Allen, Thurber & Co. Six shots, 
caliber .31. The last one of the series with the handle nearly at right angles 
to the barrel. Internal hammer. Cap shield omitted. Barrel lengths, by 
quarter inches, from 212” to 4”. 

7. Worcester. Allen & Thurber. Six shots, caliber .31. Double action and single 


action in the same pistol. Newly designed frame 

lengths, by quarter inches, from 21%” to 4”. 

Allen & Thurber. Six shots, caliber .3 
single action only. Barrel lengths as for 7 

g. Worcester. Allen & Thurber. Allen, Thurber & Co. Six shots, caliber .36. 
This specimen is 10” Icng and has 6” barrels; other barrelengths were pro 


and handle slope. Barrel 


8S. Worcester. 1. Thumb-cocking hammer, 


Types 


20. Allen pepperboxes were supplied 


Types SHOWN IN FIGURE 1 


The Darling Lrothers then tss 


ued the cheaper ty pe s described as fol IWS: 
2. Six shots; barrels to be turned by hand; brass barrels, fram: and trigger 
guard; wood handles. Large pistol, caliber .38. Made at Woonsocket, Rhod 


Island, 1837-1840. Smaller sizes of these six shooters were made. 


>». Five shots; data as for 2. 
J. Four shots; data as tor 


Three shots; data as for 2. 


SHOWN IN FIGURE 2 


re 


vided by quarter inches down to 5’. Spur trigger guard; ribbed barrels. S« 


also 20, the same type with ivory handle. 
o. Data as for 9, except barrels fluted instead of ribbed. 

7. Worcester. Allen & Thurber. Allen, Thurber & Co. Allen & Wheelock. Thre: 
shots, caliber .31. Barrels to be turned by hand. Total length only 6”. 
Allen & Thurber. Allen, Thurber & Co. Allen & Whee 
caliber .31. Double action; fluted barrels. Barrel lengths, by quarter 

to ans 


ie 2 Worce ster. lox k. | our 
shots, 


inches, from 2” 
73. Data as for 72 ied hammer. 


caliber .31. Made 


», except caliber .36 as well as .31, and modif 


f. Worcester. Allen & Wheelock. Four 


shots, without cap 


shield. 


Allen & Wheeloc 


out cap shield. 


5. Worcester. k. Five shots, caliber .31, some .36. Made with 


6. Data as for 75 except ribbed barrels. 


17. Data as for 75 except barrels fluted deeper. 


The breech of an Allen designed not to have a cap shield. 


} 


ty 


The rabbeted breech as designed for a cap shield. If cap shield 
the holes for the screws which held it are » of the standi 


was remove 
in the edge ng breech; 


if cap shield by request was omitted, the screw holes also were omitted. 


usually de luxe 
The case, when of stock pattern, was of mahogany; the 


encase d as shown. 


lining of velvet, 


usually purple, occasion: ally red or even green. The accessories consisted of 


powder flask, bullet mold, cleaning rod, and screw driver. In the screw-driver 
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Fig. 2— PeprerBOXES BY ALLEN 


compartment there was room for a box of percussion caps. Pepperboxes by 
other makers were similarly encased. 

The seventeen distinct specimens pictured represent stock patterns. In 
addition there were many variants representing combinations furnished to 


be 





order. For instance, a customer could have the frame of ¢ fitted with the 


trigger and guard of 3, the sight-hole-hammer of 5 and the fluted barrel of 
70, or the short thick barrel of 75. Other combinations in abundance are 


found. 


DescripTION OF TypEs SHOWN IN FIGURE 3 


In the upper box are pictured specimens made by Allen for retailing by other 


firms, as well as types turned out by rival concerns: 


1. Marked 4. W. Spies, N. Y. Made by Allen and stamped as if made by Spies. 
The collector may find every one of the seventeen stock pattern Allens 
bearing the Spies mark. 

2. Marked 7. G. Bolen, N. Y. Made by Allen. So far only the Grafton and 
Norwich types of Allen pepperboxes have been found with the Bolen mark. 


>. Marked Young & Smith. Made by Allen. The specimen shown is of the 
Allen 2 pattern and originally had a cap shield. No Young & Smith pepper 
box of Allen’s later types has been found. 


. Marked J. Eaton. Apparently a copy of an Allen. While in general feature 


= 


resembling an Allen 77, the handle is somewhat more slender and the main 
spring tension screw is located lower. 


J 


. Marked Manhattan Arms Co.; others Manhattan Mfg. Co. Almost an exact 
copy of Allen zz. 


im 


. Marked as 5. For description see Allen 76. 


J 


. Marked as 5. For description see Allen 77. 
. Marked Union Arms Co. 
. Marked Canfield & Bro., Balto. 


=?) 


© 


70. 


Vl. 


Marked Washington Arms Co. While externally a copy of an Allen, it has a 
different mechanism. 

Marked W. W. Marston, pat. 1849, N. Y. Others Sprague & Marston. Six 
shots, caliber .25. Plain cylinder. Smooth bore. 


. Marked as 77 and similar, except that with this thumb-piece hammer either 


single or double action is optional. 


. Marked W. W. Marston & Knox, New York, 7854. Six shots, caliber .31. 
. Marked as 73. Handle slope changed. 


. Marked as 73. Less handle slope than 74. 


Marked Stocking & Co., Worcester. Six shots, caliber .31. Single action. 


. Marked as 76. Trigger guard smaller and with spur. Hammer thumbpiece 


higher. Cap shield removed. Single action. 


. Marked as 76. Handle slope changed. Single or double action optional. All 


types of Stockings were issued with various barrel lengths. 


The types differing from those made by Allen are: 


q. 


Pecare & Smith, N. Y. Ten shots, caliber .31. Double action. The cylinder 
is covered by and turns within a shield which, really, is no more than a cap 
shield extending to the muzzle. Some had merely a cap shield. 
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~All 


b 


. Illustrating 7 with bare barrels. 


. Pecare & Smith. Four shots. Single action. 


hammer. Fluted barrels. 


we 


. Data as for 5 except ribbed barrels. 


Lawrence, Windsor, Vt. 


/ 


ALLEN SATELLITES 


. Pecare & Smith. Four shots, double action. Showing trigger folded. 


. Bacon Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. Six shots, caliber .31. Single action. lt 


. G. Leonard, Fr., Charlestown, Mass. Stationary barrels. Four shots. 


8. Marked Robsins 


7 de veloped. Five shots. 


'nder 


Small 








J 


72 
SE 


size pistol, caliber .31, some .28. Barrel unscrews for breech loading; ty 
down for capping. Fluted barrels. 


. Data as for 8, ex ept large size, all caliber .31, ribbed barrels. 


. G. Leonard, Fr., Pat. 1849, 1856, Shrewsbury, Mass. The last of the Leonard 


types. Not more than one hundred were made and sold and of those but three’ 
have, to date, been found. Stationary barrels screwed into frame may b 
unscrewed for capping and totally removed. Not breech loading. Seven shot 
one in the center and six surrounding. 

Post's Self A@ing Pistol, Patent 1849. Six shots, caliber .31. 


Blunt & Syms, New York City. Six shots, caliber .31. Plain cylind 


> 


TY ’ 
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Fig. 7— ALLURING MECHANISMS 





No child could long hesitate between the enticements of taffy and the joy of seeing Sambo swallow the penny instead. Sambo would get the penny, 


or a mule would kick it into safe keeping. 


Toy Banks 


By Wittarp Emerson KEYES 


Illustrations from the collection of David Moskowitz 


“40 whom is the world indebted for the child’s sav- 
ings bank? Could it have been Benjamin Franklin, 
that man of many inventions, whose maxims de- 

signed for the encouragement of thrift are among our most 
familiar ple sient sa Or was it some later ad humbler 
genius — an ironfounder, perhaps, seeking profits from a 
by-product duting a dull season? May it not be that se 
toy was naturally suggested by the founding, in 1816, 
the first chartered banks for savings, or by the strife over 
the United States Bank in Andrew Jackson’s time? It is 
impossible to say; for, by their very nature, these little 
receptacles for vagrom pennies were not precisely toys, 
nor were they a child’s necessaries like pattens and copper- 
toed boots. 

There is no literature of the depositories for children’s 
savings. Patient search fails to bring to light the story of 
their origin. Such meager information as we possess indi- 
cates that they made their appearance not much, if any, 

earlier than the middle of the last century. At any rate, 


none of the banks pictured here bears positive evidence of 


having existed previous to the Civil War. The oldest 
obtainable catalogue of toy manufacturers that lists chil- 
dren’s banks bears no date, but, from certain obscure 
allusions in it to the Peace Jubilee in Boston, we may 
infer that it was published about 1870.* 


“In this catalogue is an illustration of the Chronometer Bank — A Novelty 
in Toy Banks and this description: “The coin, put in at the top is deposited 
in the vault below, and a mechanical device indicates the number deposited. 
The upper index contains the numbers from 1 to 10; the lower from Io to 100. 
This is supposed to be the work of Father Time, represented in the Medallion as 


It is certain, however, that toy banks, at any rate of a 
simple design, were plenty, long before the Peace Jubilee. 
There are persons now living who recall, in all their vivid 
brightness, scattered golden day sin that tragic time of the 
conflict between the States, when the war-drums still were 
throbbing; and, distinct in the picture, standing out clearly 
in the recollection of the cluttering furniture of the old 
sitting room, is a little cast-iron bank. Perhaps this object 
reposed on the mantel — the carved, white marble mantel 
of mid-Victorian years — the mantel which never knew 
the glow of a cheerful blaze upon the hearth beneath. Per- 
haps it rested on the whatnot in the corner, facing those 
delirious forms in sable haircloth and tortured black wal- 
nut which seemed to the eyes of their generation to estab- 
lish a standard of beauty in household furniture that 
should endure to be the envy and oot ea of all posterity 
to come; but it was there nny bank. 

During the long months of “ws child’s year, the toy bank 
accumulated its hoard of pennies — gifts and rewards and 
payments. At Christmas time it disgorged its treasure, but 
only by a tedious process of shaking and tilting and twist- 
ing, until the coins slipped, one by one, out of prison to 
pursue again their adventurous course through a wilder- 
ness of pockets. 

Such toy banks of the commoner sort were patterned on 
the large square mansions which had been built out of for- 
tunes made by privateering in the War of 1812. Each 





endeavoring to turn a cent into a dollar, suggesting that the accumulation of 
wealth is the result of the proper employment of Time and Money.” 
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edifice was surmounted by a cupola, and above the blind 
door, over which ran the inscription Bank or Savings Bank, 
appeared the slit through which the coins found sanctuary. 
In the Sunday School libraries of that period, side by side 
with Harry Castlemon’s enthralling romances of Frank on 
a Gunboat and Frank on the Prairie, were ranged stories of 
hardened fathers who crept at midnight into the chamber 
of an innocent little son or daughter, emptied the cherished 
toy bank which stood upon the shelf and carried off the 
contents to propitiate the Demon Rum. The special tragedy 
of such occurrences lay in the fact that the child had in- 
variably fallen asleep while formulating the high resolve 
of taking the money from the bank, next morning, to 
buy physic for a mother on the brink of dissolution from 
consumption, or halitosis, or other fatal malady. 

Among the toy banks in the 
collection here partly illustrated 
are some of an ingenious mechan- 
ism, which might be expected to 
supply a clue to the time in which 
they flourished.* But mechanical 
toys have been found in the tombs 
of the Pharaohs and the Caesars. 
Archimedes amused himself by 
constructing them. They were 
operated by springs, triggers, 
tumblers, and various balancing 

*The William Tell, Pat and His 


Pig, and other early patent marks of the 1870's 
and 1880's. 


Tammany, 


Fig. 3} Two MeEcuanicaL Banks 

In the first, Judy holds a tray on which the 
coin is placed. At the pressing of a lever, 
Judy swings to the right, slipping the coin 
into an aperture at the rim of the bank, while 
Punch delivers a blow on his wife’s head with 
his club. Patented 788%. The Tammany 
Bank at the right drops a coin placed on the 
right hand into a slit concealed by the left 
arm. Patented 787}. 


Fig. 2— WititaM Tett Bank 
This is an accurate bit of cast iron mechan 
ism. A coin placed on William Tell’s cross 
bow seldom fails, when the spring is released, 


to shoot over the boy’s head 
castle. 

devices, not differing greatly from 
those made use of in some of the 
banks in this collection in Phila- 
delphia. There may be small 
doubt that a sinister purpose 
lurked back of this 
fashioning miniature 
the shape of toys. A youngster 
could be lured into a habit of 
thrift utterly foreign to his nature 
by his unap peasab le curiosity to 
see the thing work. It was worth 
a penny ora nickel — worth fore- 

going what the coin would buy — 
to watch William Tell shoot the 
cash over the head of his little, 
trusting son into the dark tower 
behind, or to see Pat’s pig flirt it 
with his hoof into the grinning ie mouth of his master 

The Statue of Liberty Bank, the U. S. Grant Bank, the 
Flatiron Building Bank, tell their own story of date. The 
others may be of almost any period. A connoisseur in the 
manufacture of iron small wares might be able to judge 
from their style, or from some occult marks legible to him 
alone, when these specimens passed through the foundry. 
But though we have connoisseurs in old furniture and old 
fabrics, old coins, old jewelry, and old tableware, no man 
has yet made a name for himself as an authority on toy 
banks and their beginnings. 

Still, though we lack positive evidence in the matter, 
some of a negative character not lightly to be thrown out 
of court is to be found in Jacob Abbott’s neglect to men- 
tion the toy bank in either the Ro//o Books or the Fran 


scheme of 
banks in 
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conia Stories. These tales for the edification of early Victo- 
rian childhood are a mine to the antiquary who wishes to 
inform himself as to the domestic manners of Americans in 
the days before the railroad. They describe in minute detail 
the contents of rooms — household utensils, furniture, 
playthings, tools. It 
seems a pretty safe 
conclusion, that if 
the toy bank had 
existed in Jacob 
Abbott’s time, he 
would have ar- 
ranged that Rollo 
possess one, if only 
to suggest a lecture 
on thrift delivered 
by the impeccable 


Jonas. 

We should be- 
hold Rollo, suc- 
cumbing to a mo- 


ment of terrible 
temptation and 
buying a penny 
whistle — a trifle 
dear to a boy’ S 
heart, but of no use 
in acquiring merit or obtaining salvation — a bauble, soon 
to be tired of and thrown away —a clear example of money 
squandered. We should learn that Rollo might have spared 
himself much agony of mind if he had put the money into 
his little toy bank, as Jonas had counseled while the small 
boy was still deliberating, torn between duty and the lyric 
lure of the whistle. 

Nor is it clear that Rollo ran across any savings banks 
during his memorable visit to his Uncle George in Cam- 
bridge —a scene from Rollo’s history that Jacob Abbott 
strangely overlooked — a scene depicted by another and, 
alas, a distinctly frivolous hand. From this the reader gains 
the impression that Rollo’s Uncle George was a wastrel, 
not interested in any savings bank, toy or otherwise. 

Jacob Abbott would have described the adventure in 
loftier style. He would have shown Rollo upon his return 
home from Cambridge forgetting even to kiss his mother 
in his eagerness to deposit in the toy bank on the whatnot 
the remnant saved from his allowance of expense money, 
thereby bringing a watery gleam of approval to the bleak 
countenance of his father, Mr. Holliday. But that is mere 
surmise; we find no mention of the toy bank in the tales of 
Jacob Abbott, though we are told of trundle-beds, wheel- 
barrows, crickets, knives, this, that, and the other. The 
inference is reasonable, is it not, that there was no such 


Fig. 4 — ARCHITECTURAL BANKS 


Building are all clearly recognizable. 








Buildings, imaginary and historical; Independence Hall, the Statue of Liberty, and the Flatiron 


muafe 


thing as a toy bank at the time Jacob Abbott was writing 
— in the thirties and forties, not far from a century ago? 

The collection of toy banks here in part illustrated is 
remarkable for its variety; remarkable also in showing 
how large a place these objects have filled in that world of 
unconsidered trifles 
upon which so 
much of the world’s 
labor has been ex- 
pended, even from 
the day when the 
patriarch Noah 
made the first 
miniature Ark to 
amuse his grand- 
children Tubal and 
Magog and Arpach- 
shad and to fix in 
their minds the 
great event in which 
he had been chief 
actor. 

The fact that 
these toy banks 
have attracted the 
attention of a col- 
lector is significant. 
It implies that a familiar companion of our childhood is 
passing; has, perhaps, definitely passedj from the ken of the 
present-day juvenile. Not so many yegrs ago an ingenious 
Yankee doomed the old-fashioned toy bank by his inven- 
tion of a nickel cylinder affair, in which a coin once slipped 
was securely locked until nine more followed it, when the 
lot were automatically released. And now a paternal gov- 
ernment, through the medium of the public school, has 
taken over the functions of small banks of all binvis. The 
children take their pennies, nickels, and dimes to the 
school-teacher. The money is collected and the lump is 
deposited in a grownups’ institution where it earns inter- 
est. The capital and increment are returned to the pupils 
at the beginning of vacation or a little before Christmas. 

Thus another of the old familiar things, cherished in 
memory, goes the way to oblivion. The toy bank, which 
once occupied an honored place in the sitting room now 
gathers dust in a dark corner of the attic until by incredible 
fortune it is sought out by a collector, in whose hands it 
acquires interest, if not dignity, as a survival of a lost art 
or a departed custom. And, possibly, among the toys 
thus saved from ash-can and junk-heap there may, here 
and there, be one fashioned by a cunning workman —a 
specimen not only unique but marked by some artistic 
excellence. Far stranger things have happened. 
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A Latayette Chair 


By T. KennetrH Woop, M. D. 


F we were to follow in minute detail the travels of 

Lafayette through the United States during the years 

1824 and 1825 as honored guest of the nation, we 
should not only encounter virtually all of the distinguished 
men and women of the time, but we should examine a great 
number of special displays 
of native art, industry, 
and agriculture. 

Current accounts of the 
General’s reception every- 
where read like fairy tales. 
When the distinguished 
guest went to Philadel- 
phia, a local paper 
observed: 

The public mind is so highly 
excited by the arrival of Lafa- 
yette, that ten thousand persons 


have visited his portrait at the 


Coffee House. 


The New York Mirror 
more fervidly than gram- 
matically exclaimed: 

Every paper teems with his 
praise, every lip seems to delight 
in uttering his name: If a man 
asks, ““Have you seen him?” you 
know who he means.* 


The grand féte given in 
honor of Lafayette at 
Castle Garden on the oc- 
casion of his landing in 
New York was, according 
to another newspaper ac- 
count, ‘“‘a festival which 
dazzled the eye and be- 
wildered the imagina- 
tion”. 

Says the veracious re- 
porter: 

The old and the young, the 
beautiful and brave, came to be 
introduced to him and to have 
the honor of shaking his hand. 
We never saw ladies more mag- 
nificently dressed — their head- 
dresses were principally of flow- 
ers, with highly ornamental 


Fig. 7 — LAFAYETTE CHAIR (c. 7825) 
& . 


Owned by Samuel M. Lucas. 


combs, while some had plumes 
of ostrich feathers. White and black lace dresses over satin were mostly 


worn, with a profusion of steel ornaments and neck chains of gold and ot 


silver, suspended to which were beautiful gold and silver badge medals 
bearing a likeness of Lafayette, manufactured for the occasion. 


*In the case of Lafayette, for once the American Congress did the handsome 


ing to Donaldson’s Public Domain, was afterward located in the state of Florida. 
A township of land in Florida! What visions of wealth that short sentence sug 
gests in this year of 1926, and how vague, remote, and valueless it must have 
sounded to Lafayette in 1824. 





A late type of Sheraton fancy, with broad top rail in the Empire manner. Decorated 
with paint and gilding and further « mbellished with two lead reliefs, one a portrait 
of Lafayette, the other a spread eagle medallion. 


The gentlemen had suspended trom the buttonholes of their coats a 
similar likeness, and, with the ladies, had the same stamped on their 
gloves. A belt or a sash with a likeness of the General, entwined with a 
chaplet of roses, also formed a part of the dress of the ladies. 


We are, of course, familiar with many pictorial souvenirs 
of the famous visit of La- 
fayette — notably that 
picture of the naval 
demonstration which sig 

nalized the General’s 
approach to New York as 
passenger on the ship 
Cadmus, which was multi 

plied on snuff boxes, labels, 
and Staffordshire blue 
plates. But souvenir por 

traits, such as those 
stamped on the gloves of 
the ladies and gentlemen 
who attended the New 
York reception, and upon 
their badges — what has 
become of them, | wonder? 

These souvenir por 
traits must have taken on 
many unusual forms. One 
form which I have re- 
cently seen is, I think, 
worth some special men 
tion in ANTIQUES; for it 
is a lead relief portrait 
used as decoration for a 
chair back. Its signifi- 
cance is emphasized by 
its utilization in conjunc- 
tion with a lead medal 
lion carrying an American 
eagle in relief. 

The chair with its lead 
reliefs is pictured here. 
Its present owner is Sam- 
uel M. Lucas of Milton, 
Pennsylvania. Appar- 
ently it was one of a set, 
since a matching arm- 
chair is known to exist in 
the family whence came 
the specimen under con- 
sideration. In type it is an entirely normal expression of 
the late Sheraton fancy style, with something of the 
heaviness of the Hitchcock interpretations, yet display- 
ing in the main greater subtlety and greater elaboration 
than the Connecticut chairmaker lavished on his products. 
However, the wide back rail seems rather typically Southern 
in its breadth. Found in Northumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1925, the chair is probably to be viewed as a 
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local product which, at the time of its discovery, had 
survived for almost precisely a century. 

Beyond the certificate of its own outward aspect, it 
boasts no history — either documentary or traditional. 
Were it not for the lead decorations, which seem undoubt- 
edly to have been a part of 
the original decorative plan 
of the piece, one might be 
inclined to place its date in 
the ——— of 181¢ 

rather than 1825 — save for 
one other circumstance: 
the seat, instead of being 
rushed, is cut from a single 
poplar plank of one and one- 
half inch thickness, with its 
edges modifiedbyapplication 
ofa reeded half-round mold- 
ing. On the under sideof this 
seat, further, is written in 
chalk the name Shel/er — 
though whether that be the 
name of owner or maker, it 
is, at present, impossible to 
say. 

The chair is painted a 
light grayish-green streaked 
with rather random shadow- 
ings of darker color. Strip- 
ings are all of gilt, and the 
little balls between the slats 
are painted green. The top 
rail carries two rather boldly 
painted sprays of green 
leaves interspersed with 
small whiteflowers—laurel, “#8: 2 —THe Laraverre Retier 

A lead casting, decorated in full 
perhaps. color and attached to the top rail 

The front stretcher like- of the chair shown in Figure 1 
wise bears a special design "Howe nats repre 
— three sheaves of golden called Emmett portrait of Lafa- 
wheat set in a row. The agri- yette. The general resemblance 
‘ultural symbolism is obvi- between the two depictions is 
— ‘ fs unmistakable. 
ous: decoration of the 
period is full of it. In the present instance, these sheaves 
seem evidential of the Pennsylvania origin of the chair, 
for three precisely similar signs of Nature’s bounty 
occupy the lower third of the State Seal. 

And now for a more particular word concerning the 
two lead appliqués. Both are reproduced here smaller 
than full size. There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
head is that of Lafayette. Granting the crudeness of both 
modeling and casting, there is no mistaking the tall, 
narrow head with its lofty forehead. The General is repre- 
sented in the uniform of the light infantry of the American 
Army, viz.: dark blue coat with standing buttoned collar 
lined with scarlet, white cravat, ruffled shirt, and the gold 
epaulets of a major general.* What may have been the 
original portrait on which the mold for this head casting 
was based it is perhaps idle to conjecture. Portraits of 


*Lafayette was first assigned command of the light infantry at the beginning 
of his service with the American army. 





Lafayette were common. The famous Ary Scheffer full- 
length painting had been reproduced on handkerchiefs, 
though perhaps the painting known as the Thomas Addis 
Emmett portrait, of 1824, may have supplied closer in- 
spiration.* Most Lafayette portraits, be it observed, look 
slightly to the left. This lead 
relief faces to the right — 
as might be expected if the 
modeller wrought his mold 
directly from some drawing, 
print, or painting. 

The relief still carries most 
of the paint with which it 
was originally adorned. The 
plentiful hair is colored 
dark brick red. For this 
there is some reason. Lafa- 
yette was of a sandy com- 
plexion. Quincy, however, 
in his Features of the Past, 
in describing Lafayette’s 
visit to Boston, tells us that 
the General ‘“‘swore a brown 
wig, which set low on his 
forehead, causing the fa- 
mous Indian chief, Red 
Jacket, who had seen La- 
fayette in 1784, to express 
amazement that time should 
have left the General so 
fresh a countenance and so 
heavy a scalp.” The cos- 
tume follows the 
official color regula- 
tions of the time. 

This lead relief, 
as has already been 
remarked, occupies 
the center of the 
broad rail of the 
chair-back. Cen- 
tered on the slats 
belowit, appears the 
oval eagle medal- 
lion — by no means 
an unimpressive bit 
of design. Here an 
eagle with spread 
wings grasps a 
bundle of arrows in 
one set of talons, 
a thunder bolt in 
the other. Below 
appears a battle flag draped over a drum, while stacked 
guns with bayonets occupy the background. 

And what is the significance of all this? Who can tell 





*In the matter of determining, if possible, the original from which the Lafa 
yette relief was derived, it may be of interest to know that the library at Lafayette 
College at Easton, Pennsylvania, possesses a conside rable collection of portraits 
of the great namesake of the institution. John R. Crawford, the College Librarian, 
after a careful examination of his files, agrees that ascription of this bit of lead to 
any specific original is not possible. 
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with certainty? Yet it is difficult 
to accept the hypothesis that 
these chairs were no more than a 
casual souvenir turned out by 
some country chairmaker to please 
a client’s passing whim, or to cap- 
ture the fancy of a random pur- 
chaser. The implication of some 
official or semi-official intention 
is strong. 

As for relief 
lead as an embellishment for 


decorations in 


furniture, I have never elsewhere 








Fig. 7 — THe EaGite MEDALLION 


seen them employed; but the 
use of reliefs in stamped brass 
and cast bronze was common 
enough on the finer mahogany of 
Empire France. An_ ingenious 
Pennsylvanian, in search of a 
quickly procurable and inexpen- 
sive substitute, would readily 
enough have hit upon the idea 
of substituting lead for nobler 
metals. The only wonder is that 
the precedent, once set, was not 
more frequently followed. 





Attached to the four-part back slat of the chair pictured 


in Figure 1. 





London Notes 


By 


NE of the best coups the English Antique Dealers Associa- 

tion has ever brought of was its recent effort for a revision 
of the Finance Act of 1925, by which a tax was put upon all 
antiques imported into Great Britain. Had that short-lived law 
been permitted to remain effectual, it would have had the 
disastrous result ot virtually wrecking the market. As it 1s — 
following America’s lead in the free importation of anything 
over a Ba years old — England is now the cheapest market 
in the world for antiques, not only for English goods but also 
for those of most other countries. 

To visiting Americans, the prices obtaining here for genuine 
old British furniture and objets d’art seem relatively small, but 
to us they appear high in comparison with what we give for 
antiques that come from other countries. Here, to be truly 
desirable, a thing must be English, not even Irish or Scotch, 
although oddly enough it may with 1 impunity be Welsh. 

“Ah, ves,” one hears, “‘a fine old piece of furniture! Lovely 
lines, wonderful patina, but — itis Dutch or French or Sp: anish; 
so only half the price of this, which is a real English piece, 
although not, ot course, in as good condition.” 

Now there are many American comectors who are proud to 
claim Holland or France or Italy as the cradle of their ancestors, 
so their tastes naturally incline them away from things British 
and towards the sort of furniture that their pioneer grandsires 
brought with them to the New World. These, when they come to 
England, have the odd experience of finding delightful and 
authentic Dutch antiques for less than they would have to pay 
in Holland, Aubusson tapestries at a lower price than they would 
pay in France, or a delicate cup and saucer of a/t’Wien tor halt 
what it would cost in Austria! 


fe 


You in America, by the way, are much better off than the 
luckless Colonials, who have to pay a twenty-five per cent tax on 
everything — old and new. The result, at least in South Afric i 
and Australia, is a reckless importation of Victorian horrors 
which, in many cases, are the only things they know as the “old 
fashioned things at home’, described by their settler parents. 


The antique sea is a flood that recedes at times, only toadvance, 
still higher upon sands that were once untouched; so there ts 
every reason to suppose that ere long, we, too, will be cramming 
our feeling for line and proportion in our pocket, and boldly 
demanding, merely because they have obtained the desired 
antiquity, those very things which for years we have regarded 
with pain and profound distaste. Already, the painted and 
lacquered papier-maché tables and trays upon which our grand- 
mothers served tea are being resurrected and are having their 
vogue. But then they are distinctly charming! Gay cockatoos 
and birds of Paradise disport themselves amid flowery bo vers, 
or a shining castle of mother-of-pearl sits by an impossib le jade 
green sea, and we view them with delight; yet they are early 
Victorian at best, and many come sneakily into that Slough of 
Despond we irreverently c all ““Mid« ly Viccy.’ ; 

What is there about age whereby, of itself, without any adve n 
titious aids to beauty, it often acquires dignity and charm? I 
dare say, a hundred years from today, this typewriter with all 
its vagaries and its fatal infelicity in the matter of spelling 
(which I’H swear has nothing whatever to do with me) will be 
thought as quaint and intriguing as the old oak candle-boxes, 
once themselves strictly utilitarian kitchen affairs, seem to us 
today. I saw a great Staffordshire blue and white foot-tub sold 





BosTon 


Above: Toitet MirRROR 
Below: REFORMED WINE COOLER 


It’s Shocking 


Shocking to think that a fine antique Wine Cooler 
like this should be thrown into the discard; but cheer 
up, a new use has been found. Its interior is now 
fitted out as a convenient Silver Chest. Made from 
the richest and best old San Domingo mahogany — 
a thing of beauty — a joy forever; just one of them. 


Totlet RQrrors 


were important adjuncts to the boudoirs of our 
grandparents; the best work of the cabinetmaker 
was lavished on them, resulting in a dainty, sym- 
metrical, convenient mirror, with its miniature 
drawers, be it Sheraton, Hepplewhite, or Queen 
Anne. We have all three types at prices ranging from 


$75 to $125 


Chippendale Dining Table 


in three parts; full length eleven feet; heavy, rich 
old wood; a rarely good one. 


Small Hepplewhite Sideboard 


brilliant and beautiful. Refinished in hand-rubbed 
shellac. Photograph if you are interested. 


Wingchair — Small Size 


Plain square mahogany legs. In original condition. 
Needs very little finishing. Price fair. 


Te a Sez 


A beautiful old Swansea Tea Set: floral decoration; 
lovely colors and almost complete. Full particulars 
given. 


Many other new arrivals just as interesting. 


What are you trying to find? 
Try us! 


Boston Antique Shop 


59 Beacon Street 
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not long ago at an important auction for a very respectable sum. 
Having presumably fulfilled its lowly métier for a hundred 
years, it is now translated into the hierarchy of jardiniéres. 


A certain collector in London is surreptitiously buying up all 
the old English delft he can find, and already his cache amounts 
to several thousand pieces. When the supply is becoming ex- 
hausted, he will probably boom the market. Verbum sap. 

You will find some difficulty, at first, in distinguishing between 
English tin glaze made at Bristol in the middle of the eighteenth 
century and that from across the Channel, where it was made 
considerably earlier. This original blue and white delft is valuable, 
of course, but not so rare now as the English ware produced in 
imitation of it. As in this case, it often happens that the copy 
becomes in time more desirable, from the collector’s point of view, 
than the original. 


Real, and this time, serious efforts are being made to do away 
by a stringent law with that pernicious practice known as the 
“Ring” or the ““Knockout’’. Not often have I seen this at work; 
but when I have, it is not a pleasant sight. 

I have been asked what is the best time for buyers to come to 
London. Except for the very important sales, where sums run 
into the thousands and tens of thousands, I should say late 
autumn and late winter. The great sales at Christie’s and 
Sotheby’s are in “the season’ —May and June — Christie’s 
usually reaching its zenith at the time of the opening of the 
Spring Academy in the latter part of May. Because of the fact 
that the best sales — that is, the most spectacular — occur 
then, it seems to have “ease a habit with even the small 
buyers to come to England at that time. But, with competition, 
of course, comes increase in price. In November, on the other 
hand, when the sales start, there are so few foreign buyers that 
genuine bargains are to be had on every side. Again, soon after 
the January lull, comes another good opportunity. Buyers who 
get their stock here in February and ship in March, when trans- 
portation slackens and rates are consequently low, receive their 
goods in April and are ready for the summer, when their rivals 
are just departing to a crowded and expensive market. 


It is a matter of comment, on the part of visiting Americans 
this year, that there seems to be such a vast amount of fine old 
family silver for sale. 

“Do peers prefer pewter?” they cry. 

Not at all. Many prefer gold. But the real solution lies in the 
fact that, in common with the rest of the world, the peers are 
discovering the wisdom of the smaller house, the less vast estate, 
and the economy of club or hotel entertaining. This being so and 
taxes being six shillings in the pound, some of the superfluous 
silver is brought out and disposed of for quite colossal sums — 
for anyone who thinks he will find any Georgian silver at melting 
prices would better rouse himself from his fond dream. 

The sizes of old family silver chests, vaults, or rooms, as the 
case may be, are a revelation to one who has never before seen 
what most of the landed gentry used to think they required. 
Chambers Cyclopaedia says, “‘The general introduction of silver 
forks into Great Britain can only be dated from the opening ot 
the Continent to English travellers at the termination of the 
French War (1812)! But members of the great families always 
traveled abroad and brought home customs of the Continent. So 
it was that special silversmiths, their initials usually forming 
part of the hall mark, made vast numbers of flat silver; for the 
great houses were lavish entertainers and, by the setting of their 
table was their “quality” made known, rather than by the rich- 
ness of their libraries. But, because the amount of silver owned 
was tremendously in excess of normal needs, we find today 
whole canteens of silver for sale that look as though they had 
scarcely been used a dozen times, although the hall mark shows 
the profile of George III or IV. 
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Of course there is another and less happy reason for the 
presence on the market of so much old silver, and the same 
reason would apply as well to other heirlooms — that is, death- 
duties. A young friend of mine, having inherited, through the 
sudden and almost simultaneous deaths of both grandfather and 
father, the old family estate, has had to pay within the year 
nearly eighty per cent of the entire property in death-duties, and 
is now trying to earn enough as a chauffeur to keep his dependent 
tenantry comfortable; since for hundreds of years these humble 
folk have been used to looking to the head of the family for help 
in hard times. He cannot sell the place because of the law of 
entail, but he has stripped it of paneling, ceilings, and other 
trim; so that it is now but a sorry shell, which was once one of 
the proudest manors in England. 


It is estimated in art circles that the Michelham treasures, 
when they are put up for auction in November at the town house 
of the Dowager Lady Michelham, will bring about $5,000,000. 
Lady M. has decided to live abroad, so is selling the mansion on 
Arlington Street, near the Ritz, to a ‘““commoner’’, who will be 
alone in his glory, surrounded by a constellation of peers whose 
names are among England’s greatest. 

The late Lord Michelham was a great connoisseur and often 
paid as much as $100,000 for a single piece of furniture that 
pleased him. He gave $200,000 for a Romney, and there are 
many other important canvases in his gallery, which, no 
doubt, will bring flocks of buyers from everywhere to join in the 
scramble for a few more genuine antiques before the embargo 
against their export goes into effect, which may, or may not, 
occur next year. 

At the rate things are going now, it seems to me, it is locking 
the stable door after the nag has been stolen, but who knows? 
By that time we may be hanging on for dear life to our Victorian 
antimacassars and our chenille mantel scarves! 


Book Notes 
High Adventures -A mong Books 


By Georce H. SAarcent 

OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, in An Inland Fourney, 

sagely notes that “the pleasantest adventures are not those 
which we go to seek.’’ How many a reader of this magazine has 
realized the force of this statement! There are adventures in all 
kinds of collecting. The lover of furniture thrills as he comes upon 
a beautiful old butterfly table in some country house where he 
has called to enquire the way to the next town; the woman who 
gathers hand-woven coverlets for her home puts the brakes on 
her motor as she passes a farmhouse where a somewhat thread- 
bare ‘double muscadine hulls” in brown and ecru forms striking 
contrast to the color of the yellow pumpkins over which it is 
thrown; the china collector’s heart stands still as he discovers, 
among some clutter of battered kitchen dishes, a perfect lustre 
pitcher. 

Now, while the old house in which I live has its share of “‘genu- 
ine antiques,” and on a bookcase in the hall stands one of those 
fearsome Bennington dogs, which I never pass without a shiver, 
it seems to me that the collecting of books has more fascination 
than all the other varieties of collecting put together. For where 
would the collector of old furniture, china, glass, lamps, cover- 
lets, samplers, rugs, silhouettes, or whatnots be, without the 
knowledge about his chosen hobby which other collectors of the 
past have embodied in books? It is hardly worth while to attempt 
an analysis of the charm of book collecting. It has been done 
many times; and to defend the hobby would be like defending 
poetry, as did Thomas Lodge, as long ago as the year 1580. 





THE THRILL OF THE FIND 


Book collecting offers a limitless field, of which no one attempts 
to cover more than some small corner. But no matter how small 
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HIS is a genuine old 
CharlesII Walnut Day 
Bed, in splendid coloring 









and excellent condition. We 
were verv tortunate 1n secur- 





ing this beautiful piece, and 
now ofter it to those inter- 
eSted in fine workmanship. 
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Tue Home or Genuine ANTIQUES 
Curly birch highboy, two maple highboys, maple 
bureaus and chests, mahogany bureau, cherry 
inlaid bureaus, curly maple desk, four plain 
maple desks, one maple desk on duck- 
foot frame, Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite chairs in mahog- 
any, Windsor chairs, maple 
side chairs, wing-foot 
sofa, Sheraton 
sofa, maple low 


Slora M. Boardman 


LoweLL, MAssACHUSETTS 


25 miles north of Boston 


107 (lark Road 


(Open the year round) 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 












An Unusual Butterfl ly Table 


Square top. Made of cherry. 
Period about 1710. All 
original. No replacements. 
Height 2434 inches. Spread 
of Top 2234 by 31% inches. 
Base 1§ by 20 inches. 





JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 


New York City 


119 West 40th Street 








this corner may be, there is always some elusive plant that fails 
to show its blossom. To find this flower one has to go far and 
search long, and, after disappointment following disappointment, 
it suddenly bursts into bloom in the most unexpected place. This 
may seem flowery language, but the thrill that comes from the 
discovery of some rare or unknown book calls for more than the 
ordinary verbiage of the secondhand book catalogue. 

The whole history of book collecting is replete with accounts 
of finds. Many of the books which have been known for many 
years — in some cases a century — as unique have been deposed 
from their proud position by a happy accident. There was the 
copy of The Bay Psalm Book which Henry Stevens found in a 
bundle of pamphlets in a London auction room, and which is now 
worth — well, say $25,000, $50,000, $100,000, or whatever it 
would bring at auction. Then there was the Longner Hall find, in 
which a London auctioneer’s clerk, after looking through an old 
library of theology, medicine, and other junk of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, was directed by a servant to a pile of 
books in an attic, whence he unearthed the Venus and Adonis 
for which Mr. Henry E. Huntington paid $78,000 at auction. 
And, nearer home, there is that copy of Tamerlane which Mr. 
Goodspeed of Boston purchased from its owner in Worcester not 
long ago for something over $10,000. 

These are high adventures among books; but they are only 
three notable instances among many. Possibly some day a 
fortunate book collector, who will thenceforth become famous for 
all time among bookmen, will discover a copy of that little slip of 
paper on which is printed, by the press of Stephen Daye, The 
Freeman’s Oath, Or he may find that second production of the 
first press in what is now the United States, 4n A/manack for the 
Year 1639. Even if he finds the third known production of the 
Daye press, The Bay Psalm Book, to be added to the ten perfect 
and imperfect copies of this work now known, he will not need to 
worry about the cost of his next meal. 


Tue Basis oF Book VALUE 


Now these are not masterpieces of typography or of literature. 
Their value lies in their combination of historical importance and 
extreme rarity. The first is derived from the fact that these 
examples were the first pieces of printing done in this country by 
our ancestors. The second is due to the ravages of time, which 
has caused whole editions of the New England Primer to disap- 
pear. Mere rarity, as every collector knows, does not of itself 
make a book valuable, any more than does an old date. There are 
thousands of books which have disappeared, and which, if found, 
would be worth nothing more than is paid for waste paper. But — 
and this is an important thing to consider — the discovery of an 
unknown old book which has a striking title-page, or an alluring 
title, may give one pause. Too many such pamphlets or books 
have been sent to the paper mill by discoverers who did not 
know gold from iron pyrites. The thrill comes not when the book 
is found, but when, after investigation, one discovers that the 
volume is a missing link. 

Charles Messer Stow, in one of his Shop Talks, has told the 
readers of ANTIQUEs that “Merely as a means of self-protection 
the collector has to become familiar with the things he collects.” 
This axiom applies with particular force to book collecting, for 
each book is a study in itself. First, there is the subject; then the 
author; then the edition, with its possible variations of printer, 
place of printing and date; then there is the condition of this 
particular copy as compared with a perfect copy of the same 
edition of the same book by the same author. Usually the col- 
lector finds that the book he discovers is not “‘correct’’ in all its 
particulars. But if it is correct, then he experiences a joy which is 
comparable with the culmination of any great personal achieve- 
ment. 

In the course of a year’s large correspondence I find any num- 
ber of letters beginning “I have an old book —’” and in most of 
the cases which are brought to my attention a volume which 
bears evidence of being an antique either by the date on the title- 
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page or by physical condition (too frequently the latter) proves 
to have no commercial value. 
UNFAMILIARITY IS NOT Rarity 

It is noticeable, too, that it is this factor of commercial value 
that leads most of these discoverers to investigate the subject 
further. If they took the pains to find, by studying the history or 
the literature of the period, what the book is all about, they might 
save themselves (and others) some trouble. The old mapmakers 
peopled the unknown and unexplored Ultima Thule with im- 
possible monsters. The finder of a book which he has never seen is 
likely to imagine that he has made a discovery when he has only 
found something of itself very ordinary. Even the most expert of 
librarians and bibliographers find books which they have never 
seen — most of which they never care to see again. 

Of the rarest books, a knowledge of the “‘points’’ is essential 
to the collector. Even experts are sometimes fooled. The copy of 
the first edition of Pi/grim’s Progress, which was recently sold in 
London for the record price of $34,000, was returned by the pur- 
chaser on the ground that it was a second issue of the first edition, 
having an errata leaf at the end. But it was found that the errata 
page was printed on one of the leaves in a signature — that is, 
that it was an integral part of the book and not inserted. Conse- 
quently there had been no second issue. Had there been, the 
errata might have been corrected in the text and the leat of cor- 
rections would not have been needed. 

THE NEED OF KNOWING 

A rare book is likely to appear anywhere. A copy of Haw- 
thorne’s Fanshawe (afterwards sold for $450) was purchased at a 
country auction in Maine along with the beanpot in which it was 
hidden and which was the prize for which the lucky purchaser was 
bidding. Usually the country auction buyer has an opportunity to 
look over the books which are to be sold. Generally he will find 
them worthless trash, valuable only as waste paper. But he may 
find a real rarity, and it is up to him to know one when he sees it. 
If one values his purse or his library space, he will not go far in 
bidding on a lot of books simply because it contains one which is 
unknown to him. There are more blanks than prizes in this lottery. 





Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased 
through this magazine 
Address the Book Department 
THE Practica Book or Tapestries. By George Leland Hunter. Philadelphia 
and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1925. 8 illustrations in color and 

220 in double-tone. Price $1 

HIS work is more than a monument to the author’s indus- 

try. The fruit of industry is sometimes as bitter as Dead Sea 
apples, by no means of a quality to arouse the admiration of 
the connoisseur, as this book must; nor to delight the general 
reader, as this book unquestionably does. Beginning with some 
account of the most primitive tapestries, of which here and there 
a fragment survives, the author devotes the greater part of his 
work to a history and description of the splendid weaves of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Especially full are the chap- 
ters on Gothic tapestries — religious, allegorical, historical and 
romantic. 

The author’s thorough knowledge of the textile arts, coupled 
with his first-hand acquaintance with all the famous tapestries 
preserved in public and private collections, would of themselves 
commend his book to students and collectors. But he seems also, 
as part of the preparation for his task, to have steeped himself in 
the spirit of the golden age of the decorative arts, so that every 
page of this “practical book”’ is rich in literary associations not 
necessarily concerned with the practical treatment of the sub- 
ject. Medieval legends, superstitions, mystery plays — all the 
fragments of sacred and profane lore which suggested or inspired 
the weaving of these pictorial fabrics — are employed to illumi- 
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Do Your Own Stenciling 


HE secret of old-fashioned stenciling lay 

in combining a number of single designs 
to make various patterns, and in correctly 
applying the gilt. How this was done is known 
to very few except old-time craftsmen, of 
whom I am one. 

Send to me for sheet of 20 designs, direc- 
tions for cutting and applying, and correct 
stencil brush. Then you can decorate chairs, 
clocks, bellows, trays, etc., and preserve their 

true antique appearance. 


Complete outfit, $3.50 Send check with order 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


€. €. White 





BELMONT .. VERMONT 


Antique Furniture Glass China 





NoricE OF REMOVAL 


We are now located in our new home and 
want our friends to call and inspect our 
collections of Empire urns; marble vases; 
copper, pink, and silver lustre; Lowestoft; 
historical blue; early American furniture. 


F, NospLE COMPANY 
789 -Madison -Avenue, at 67th Street 
New York Ciry 


RHINELANDER 0247 Established 35 years 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








Op Canton GINGER Jar, shade painted to match pattern on jar. Lamp 
Compete as Illustrated, $25.00 


Our shop in Newbury, Vermont is now open with a new and better stock. We 
urge all our old friends to call upon us there and we hope to welcome many new 
ones. 


OX BOW ANTIQUE SHOP 


130 Charles Street Est Boston, Mass. 


Summer Shop: NewBury, VERMONT 





The Original 
Francis Scott Key 


Secretary 


Height about 8’ 

Width 3’ 10” 

10 pigeon holes, 7 with 
doors 

3 drawers at base 

Wooden knobs 

Carved columns 

Original individual dia- 
mond-shaped glass in 
doors 





Original brasses 
Ownership can be au- 
thenticated 
: 
This is a rare early mahogany combination bookcase-secretary 
surmounted by three urns. Inspection and inquiry invited. Appoint- 
ments may be made by telegraph. All offers are subject to 
priority of buyers, conditions of sale being equal. 


For sale by the owner 


S. MICKELSON 
707 G Street, N. W. WasuinocTon, D. C. 


Antiques, Books and Fine Arts 


Telephone FRANKLIN 10472 








nate the narrative. Indeed, it might be said without exaggeration 
that the book is a faithful reflection of the medieval spirit as 
revealed in its art and its literature. The illustrations, evidently 
from photographs taken expressly for the book, are excellently 
printed. In many of them the texture of the original material is so 
well brought out as to add considerably to the value of the 
practical chapters upon Tapestry Texture, Tapestry Design, and 

Tapestry Manufadure with which the author concludes his 

volume. 

Time, Taste AND Furniture. By John Gloag. Illustrated by E. J. Warne. New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1925. 330 pages, 64 illustrations. Price 
$5.00. 

m HE golden age of the great and fashionable craftsmen fades 

after an impressive and romantic space of glittering beauty; 
and is replaced by an undignified scramble for something new — 
beauty and fitness are forgotten, something new is the deter- 
mined cry of the poor fashion-ridden parrots who, without an 
idea of their own, assist in the wrecking of ideas that a wiser 

generation honors.”” This may be regarded as the keynote of a 

book which, being just what the title implies, a guide to the de- 

sign and characteristics of old and new furniture, does not pre- 
tend to be a collector’s manual but rather a thoughtful selection 
of the flower of every fine period. 

Choosing his examples from the sixteenth century to the pres- 
ent, the author has carefully cast aside everything unlovely in his 
choice of period furniture. He selects only those examples which 
are in markedly good taste; and the pen and ink drawings of E. J. 
Warne illustrate only those pieces of which the author writes. 

Mr. Gloag is very thorough in his undertaking. From the earli- 
est beginnings of comfort in the Middle Ages he proceeds through 
the luxurious days of which the Stuarts were the founders, to a 
cycle whose furniture grew more delicate and sophisticated with 
each succeeding period. 

The author lingers on the precise perfection of the craft of the 
old masters — Sheraton, Chippendale, Phyfe and Hepplewhite— 
dwelling to some small length on the varieties of their work. 

A chapter is given to the four standard sorts of wood used in 
furniture-making — oak, mahogany, walnut and satinwood — in 
which he touches on the virtues and qualities of yew tree, apple- 
wood, rosewood, beech, cherry, cedar and the more exotic vari- 
eties used principally for decorative inlays. 

A discussion of modern furniture completes the book. Sugges- 
tions for the arrangement and grouping of furniture in the treat- 
ment of the house and small apartment make the work one of 
rather personal value. 

Notes 

Volume II, number 2 of the Fogg Art Museum Notes published 
by Harvard University contains an interesting discussion of 
restorations applied under direction of the museum officials to a 
damaged painting of the Madonna and Child by Giovanni Bellini; 
and of an extraordinarily clever piece of forgery which brought 
an almost obliterated Crivelli Pieta out of oblivion and into the 
market place of art, whence it found its way to the Fogg Museum. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
CERAMICS 
O_p Dersy Porcetain. By Frank Hurlbutt. New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1925. Price $5.00. 
FINE ARTS 
Tue Earty Domestic ARCHITECTURE OF Connecticut. By J. Frederick 
Kelly, A.I.A. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University Press, 1924. 
Price $15.00. 
PRINTED ART 
How to DistincutsH Prints. Written and Illustrated by Members of 
the Print Society and Edited by Hesketh Hubbard. Woodgreen 
Common, Wiltshire, England, The Print Society, 1926. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Suip Mopet Makinc. How to Make WortuH-Wuite Mope ts oF 

Decorative Suips. By Captain E. Armitage McCann. New York, 
The Norman W. Henley Publishing Company, 1926. Price $2.¢0. 
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Lectures and Exhibits 


CHICAGO 
Art Institute of Chicago 


In the New Acquisition Room: Exhibit of valuable objects of art of 


museum quality for the consideration of those who might purchase 
for private collections or for presentation to the Art Institute or 
other museums. 


CLEVELAND 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
Beginning October 4 and continuing throughout the year on Monday 
afternoons at four o’clock: A course entitled History of Architecture, 
given by Mr. Martin. 
Beginning October 6, on Wednesday evenings at seven-thirty: A 
course on Ancient Sculpture. 
x * * 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Through October: The following exhibits by the Print Department: 
Masterpieces of engraving and etching, chronologically arranged. 
Masterpieces of wood-cutting and wood-engraving. 
Masterpieces of lithography. 
Accessions of 1926. 
Ornament. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Mount Pleasant 
“More of Valentino and less of Eliot,’’ remarked one Boston news- 
paper anent the coming Dempsey-Tunney fisticuff encounter in 
Philadelphia. Yet there is plenty of Eliot at the Sesquicentennial. 
ANTIQUES particularly recommends a visit to Mount Pleasant 
House in Fairmount Park, which has been opened to the public and 
will remain so until November. This noble old mansion has been 
filled with appropriate furniture, rugs and draperies, portraits, silver, 
and china from the choicest private collections in and about Phila- 
delphia. As it now stands, therefore, it represents the best in Ameri- 
can domestic appointments, say from 1761 to 1776. Individually, 
and in their ensemble, the items brought together constitute an 
authentic and impressive display, for whose effectiveness the unre- 
mitting efforts of Women’s Committee of the Sesquicentennial, to- 
gether with those of the officials of the Pennsylvania Museum are to 
be given high credit. 


PITTSBURGH 
Carnegie Institute 


October 14 December 5: Twenty-fitth International Exhibition. 


‘ 
PORTLAND 
Oregon Pioneer Association 

Krom 1832 to 18$9, it is estimated that trom twenty-five to thirty 
thousand emigrants, who set out along the old Oregon Trail, were 
buried in nameless graves between the Missouri and Columbia 
Rivers. That is an aspect of the romance of the West seldom em- 
phasized, but it was brought out in connection with the fifty-fourth 
reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association held in Portland, Oregon, 
June 17, of this year. The Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers of the West 


have begun to receive their due in America’s gallery of immortals. 





QueStions and Answers 


Questions for answers in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers bv mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrated 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


319. B. E. I., Massachusetts, has come across a stagecoach ticket which 
bears on one side a picture of a stagecoach, and on the other in 
each upper corner a diminutive stagecoach drawn by two horses, 
the words Good For One Ride and, beneath, Citizens’ Line Coaches 
with the name of the owner, which is too worn to be entirely 
legible. Perhaps other readers will have old stagecoach tickets 
which might prove interesting. 






































Hooked Rugs and -Antigques 


Hookep rugs, of course, in great variety and 
quantity and of fine quality. But also good 
furniture, china, glass, candlesticks, pewter, and 


the like. Visit the shop and see for yourself. 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES HooKEpD RuGs A SPECIALTY 


L. DAVID 


80 (harles Street Boston 








VAYFLOWER 
: Atl int 


Ovcner, HUBERT Somers, | 


Cit New J 


‘ yt ARYING of their alien surroundings tn Holland, that yet had 

given them freedom from persecution, in August, 1620, a small 
band of English Separationists chartered the Mayflower, a vessel of son 
180 tons burden, to convey them to a new and freer life overseas. Buf 
feted by biting autumn gales, overcrowded and deep laden, her passen 
gers lying cold and sodden in their cabins from her leaky upperworks, th 
Mayflower finally made her landfall in the vicinity of Cape Cod on that 
month that was to mark the beginning of the Puritan Commonwealth 

Leaving the colonists to face the winter of bitter hardship that pr 
ceded the foundation of Plymouth, early in 1621 the Mayfower returned 
to England. With the drée//a and others she formed one of Governor 
Winthrop’s fleet at the settling of Salem in 1630; after that she passes 
trom the scene for good. 
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ANTIQUES CONSIST IN PART OF 


Block-front knee-hole desk; Hepplewhite 
sideboard; set of 6 Hepplewhite chairs; 
2 Simon Willard wall clocks; Sheraton and 
Chippendale chairs, in pairs and singly; 
early Pennsylvania Dutch highboy; set of 6 
early rush-seat chairs; early English and 
Italian oak cabinets, desks, etc.; Lowestoft 
tea set; armorial plaques; jars; fine Chinese 
porcelains; bronzes by St. Gaudens; choice 
Oriental rugs and carpets; chime clocks; 
Adam furniture; mirrors; hangings; silver 
tea sets, bowls, trays, and tableware; 
jewelry and other items. 


PAINTINGS CONSIST OF 
IMPORTANT EXAMPLES BY SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, ANTON MAUVE, W. M. HUNT, 
GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH, ELIHU VED 
DER, FRITS THAULOW, P. THUMAN, EDWIN 
LORD WEEKS, JOHN LA FARGE, M. L. 
MACUMBER, JULES DUPRE, MESDAG, JONG- 
KIND, AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
ETCHINGS ARE BY SUCH MEN AS HAIG, 
HILTON, THAULOW AND OTHERS. 
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320. C. & H., Ohio, are, more or less by accident, the owners of the two 

oil paintings here reproduced. They date apparently from the 
1830's, and are 
evidently by the 





















same hand. The 
artist’s style is 
sufficiently spe- 
cific to be iden- 
tifiable if signed 
examples of his 
work were 
known. In _ the 
present instance, 
however, sub- 
jects and painter 
both lack iden- 
tification. In 
spite ot some 


overpainting 





both pictures are 
interesting 
enough to de- 


serve names. 
Can any reader 
help find them? 

This matter of 
discovering lost 
personalities, 
is, however, 
fraught with con- 
siderable peril. 
It is easy to im- 
agine resem- 
blances. For that 
reason, it may 





be hoped that 
news of discovered analogues of these portraits may be fortified 


with photozraphs. 





Shop ‘Talk 


By CHartes MESSER STOW 

HE dealer in antiques whose shop is in one of the large 

cities can tell you quickly enough when the summer season 
is over and the fall season has begun. There comes a day, just 
like every other day apparently, when he finds by evening that 
many persons have been in his shop and, furthermore, that some 
of them have bought things, enough to encourage a possibly lean 
bank balance — when collections are made. During the summer 
the days have gone by with only an occasional caller, and he has 
begun to believe that, after all, it might not make much difference 
if he locked his door and went off to the country. Indeed, some of 
the New York shops make a practice of closing for the month of 
August, so firmly established is the belief that the summer 
season is unprofitable. 


Dealers in antiques are universally a temperamental lot. They 
cannot be otherwise, for they are dealing not in the commodities 
that keep body and soul together, but in the luxuries, in the 
things that make mere living better worth while. So we forgive 
them for being somewhat mercurial in their outlook on life, 
commiserate with them when business is bad, and rejoice with 
them when it is good. 

Now, in Boston and in New York, with which I am equally 
familiar, speaking from the standpoint of antiques, the fall season 
is on, and I make bold to say that it has started more than 
satisfactorily. Summer in the Boston shops is a little livelier than 
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in those of New York. Since last spring business has been better 
in the New England city than on Manhattan. But it seems to me 
that there is nothing to choose between the two cities in the way 
of activity now that the fall season has opened. 

This is encouraging, because it indicates that the interest in 
antiques is still strong. As | have pointed out in this place, it is 
my firm conviction that the hankering for antiques ts here to stay, 
and my reason is sound: we have not yet acquired a national art. 
We need props and crutches, and shall for a considerable time 
vet; and since, during the last hundred years, there has been 
little of outstanding merit produced to serve as a basis for a 
distinctive art, we are forced to turn to earlier periods for models. 
Hence our interest in antiques. We are groping for an esthetic 
norm, and we recognize, in the workmanship, design, and material 
of the past, better things than we find in the present. 


With the opening of the fall season a factor, which in previous 
vears has been more or less negligible, is to be noticed. I refer to 
the presence among us of the exclusively wholesale dealer in 
antiques. There have been dealers who sell both at wholesale and 
at retail. | know one such who makes it a rule of the shop to 
increase the price to a retail customer. Others may not be so 
meticulous in looking after their dealer-clients’ interests. Now, 
however, there are shops which advertise to sell only to dealers, 
and they are to be welcomed. It is not so easy for the small 
dealer to pry pieces loose from the homes where they have been 
kept for vears. The tendency toward concentration, already 
noted, operates in the selling end as well as in the collecting, and 
one of its phases makes necessary a depot where small dealers 
may go for stock. AnTiques, by the way, has received enquiry 
trom one or two Continental wholesale dealers who are seeking 
agency representation in the United States. 


A dealer in New York who sells articles closely allied with 
antiques is having a new building fitted up for him on one of the 


popular streets uptown. He has only a twenty-one year lease of 


the premises, I am told, but he has imported trom England a 
front taken from an old half-timbered house, which he is having 
incorporated into his new shop. This will give him the most 
striking front along the street, and the advertising value of it 


will be great. 


\ number of my dealer friends who have been spending the 
summer abroad have now returned — some with their fresh 
collections in part at least ready tor exhibition, some with nothing 
more as yet than alluring descriptions of their more important 
purchases. From what I have seen, I am inclined to credit in 
full the stories of necessitous selling abroad. On no other ground 
can the rare excellence — particularly of the recently imported 
English items — be explained. 


A dealer who has lately returned from England told me that 
the English dealers were paying a good deal of attention to 
auction sales. They saw in them an opportunity to pick up rare 
pieces which otherwise they could not get hold of. When an 
estate is settled, more often than not there is a public sale of the 
house furnishings. Sometimes a dealer is fortunate enough to 
acquire the contents of a house that has been undisturbed tor 
generations. Usually, though, they are sent to an auction room. 
Therefore, the dealers watch the sales. 

There is a tendency manifest of late toward concentration in 
antiques. The available pieces are falling into the hands of a few 
collectors, who store them up and thus keep them off the market. 
Taking a tip from the collectors, the dealers themselves are 
beginning to hoard up antiques, more especially in England 
than in America. Auction sales are becoming a means tor the 
dispersal of collections that are to be broken up, but unfortun- 
ately they are not the means for such a widespread dispersal 
as could be wished. 
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Old English Galleries 
88 Cuesrnur STREET 


A Large Assortment of 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


Especially Suitable for Country Homes: 
Welsh Dressers, Corner Cupboard, Gate-leg Tables, Side 
Tables, Joint Stools, Sets of Lancashire Ladder-back 
Chairs, Carved Chests, Trestle Tables, Glazed Chintz, 
Lustreware, Samplers, Silhouettes, Prints, Paintings on 
Glass, Pewter, Copper, Brass, Bristol Glass. 

Especially Suitable for City Homes: 
Queen Anne: Walnut Tallboys, Desks, Chairs, Stools, 


Chests, Tables, Pole Screens. ®@eorgian: Beautiful examples 
of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton designs 


Boston, ~NC1ss ACHUSETTS 


Mahogany Dining-room Chairs, Tables, Sideboards, Cor 
ner Cupboards, Sofa Tables, Settees, Tip Tables, Pie-Crust 
Tables, Beds. Paintings, Georgian Silver, Shefheld Plate 
and Choice Sets of China in Crown Derby, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and Worcester. 
SNpectal Importation ot rare Papestric 3 Petit 
Point, Vole ae Jouy, Dan asks and Bri cades 
C nelish GAHdA YL Ine VICanH [inte VIOVS ] ldnhhed dia 
c rato - : 
Executed 1n x dntigu ) 


Telephone HAyMArket 6466 Everything Guarant 














Che Creasure Chest 


English Antiques 


FURNITURE AND MANY THINGS 
OLD AND CURIOUS 
LOUISE PORTER CARLETON 
4 Occom Ridge Hanover, New HampsuHiIRe 


Hours 10 to6and b appotntment Ope n June 1< to November 1¢ 


























The Old (Corner House 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


EarLy AMERICAN ANTIQU ES 
Pine, Marte anD Oak FurNITURE 








a LowesToFT, LIVERPOOL AND 
at Franklin, N. H., Es 
announces the opening of its Tea Room for the season. LusTREWAR B 
We have our usual large collection of furniture, china, On ExhAthition On ly 
glass, pewter and iron, and the finest lot of New Eng- - 
land flowered hooked rugs which we have ever seen in A collection of rare ““Americhina’’ Lowestoft 


one collection. 


consisting of New York State coat of arms, 

The Web&ter Place Antique Shop American ship, eagle, mythological and Masonic 

en ae Lowestoft. A collection which every lover of 
On the Daniel Webster Highway, 20 Miles North of Boston china ought to see. 


15 miles from Concord 





Everything Guaranteed as Represented Epwarp A. CROWNINSHIELD 





FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
A; ntiques 


38 Haddon Avenue, HADDON FIELD, NEW JERSE) 


The Webster Place Antique Shop 
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Though Christmas ar- 
rives but once in a twelve- 
month, the festival seems to 
recur with ever accelerating 


speed. 


And when it comes to 


choosing gifts, selection of 
appropriate items among 


the vast piles of truck 


specially manufactured for 


donation purposes grows 


annually more difficult. 


To those who contem- 


plate the bestowal of pearl 


necklaces and gem studded 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Old address should accompany 
new. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 

Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the post office of Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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But those who find them- 
selves in a quandary as to 
means of discovering some- 
thing inexpensive, appro 
priate and acceptable, are 
advised to seek no further 
than a year’s subscription 


to ANTIQU ES. 


It is necessary to forward 
to the magazine only a 
check and the new address, 
the subscription depart 


ment will do the rest. 
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70 the Antique Dealer 


It is my earnest desire to impress upon you the 


exclusively wholesale nature of my business. When 


you come to me you ave getting your goods at 


wholesale prices under wholesale conditions. 
This 1S why | do not ad\ ertise in detail the | 


many choice pieces I have to ofter. 
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Orv Canton Gincer Jar, shade painted to match pattern on jar. Lamp 
Compete as Illustrated, $25.00 


Our shop in Newbury, Vermont is now open with a new and better stock. We 
urge all our old friends to call upon us there and we hope to welcome many new 
ones. 


OX BOW ANTIQUE SHOP 


130 Charles Street , 4 Boston, Mass. 


Summer Shop: Newsury, VERMONT 
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mond-shaped glass in 
doors 


Original brasses 
Ownership can be au- 
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This is a rare early mahogany combination bookcase-secretary 
surmounted by three urns. Inspe¢tion and inquiry invited. Appoint- 
ments may be made by telegraph. All offers are subje& to 
priority of buyers, conditions of sale being equal. 


For sale by the owner 


S. MICKELSON 
707 G Street, N. W. WasuinocrTon, D. C. 
| Antiques, Books and Fine Arts 
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nate the narrative. Indeed, it might be said without exaggeration 
that the book is a faithful reflection of the medieval Spirit as 
revealed in its art and its literature. The illustrations, evidently 
from photographs taken expressly for the book, are ereell ently 
printed. In many of them the texture of the original materia! is s0 
well brought out as to add considerably to the value cf the 
practical chapters upon Tapestry Texture, Tapestry Design, and 
Tapestry Manufacture with which the author conclude 
volume. 
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Time, Taste AND Furniture. By John Gioag. Illustrated by E. J. Warne. New 
York, Frederick A, Stokes Company, 1925. 330 pages, 64 illustrations. Price 
$5.00. 

Be HE golden age of the great and fashionable craftsmen fades 

after an impressive and romantic space of glittering be: uty; 
and is replaced by an undignified scramble for something new — 
beauty and fitness are forgotten, something new is the deter. 
mined cry of the poor fashion-ridden parrots who, without an 
idea of their own, assist in the wrecking of ideas that a wiser 

generation honors.” This may be regarded as the keynote of a 

book which, being just what the title implies, a guide to the de. 

sign and characteristics of old and new furniture, does not pre- 
tend to be a collector’s manual but rather a thoughtful selection 
of the flower of every fine period. 

Choosing his examples from the sixteenth century to the pres- 
ent, the author has carefully cast aside everything unlovely in his 
choice of period furniture. He selects only those examples which 
are in markedly good taste; and the pen and ink drawings of E. J. 
Warne illustrate only those pieces of which the author writes. 

Mr. Gloag is very thorough in his undertaking. From the earli- 
est beginnings of comfort in the Middle Ages he proceeds through 
the luxurious days of which the Stuarts were the founders, to a 
cycle whose furniture grew more delicate and sophisticated with 
each succeeding period. 

The author lingers on the precise perfection of the craft of the 
old masters — Sheraton, Chippendale, Phyfe and Hepplewhite— 
dwelling to some small length on the varieties of their work. 

A chapter is given to the four standard sorts of wood used in 
furniture-making — oak, mahogany, walnut and satinwood — in 
which he touches on the virtues and qualities of yew tree, apple- 
wood, rosewood, beech, cherry, cedar and the more exotic vari- 
eties used principally for decorative inlays. 

A discussion of modern furniture completes the book. Sugges- 
tions for the arrangement and grouping of furniture in the treat- 
ment of the house and small apartment make the work one of 
rather personal value. 


Notes 


Volume II, number 2 of the Fogg Art Museum Nofes published 
by Harvard University contains an interesting discussion of 
restorations applied under direction of the museum officials to a 
damaged painting of the Madonna and Child by Giovanni Bellini; 
and of an extraordinarily clever piece of forgery which brought 
an almost obliterated Crivelli Pieta out of oblivion and into the 
market place of art, whence it found its way to the Fogg Museum. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
CERAMICS 


Otp Dersy Porcexatin. By Frank Hurlbutt. New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1925. Price $5.00. 


FINE ARTS 
Tue Earty Domestic ARCHITECTURE OF Connecticut. By J. Frederick 
Kelly, A.I.A. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University Press, 1924. 


Price $15.00. 
PRINTED ART 
How To DistincuisH Prints. Written and Illustrated by Members of 
the Print Society and Edited by Hesketh Hubbard. Woodgreen 
Common, Wiltshire, England, The Print Society, 1926. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Sutp Mopet Maxine. How to Make WortH-WuiLe Mope ts oF 
Decorative Suips. By Captain E. Armitage McCann. New York, 
The Norman W. Henley Publishing Company, 1926. Price $2.50. 
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Le@tures and Exhibits 


\GO 
titute of Chicago 
he New Acquisition Room: Exhibit of valuable objects of art of 
-um quality for the consideration of those who might purchase 
»rivate collections or for presentation to the Art Institute or 


r museums. 





* * & 


CLEVELAND 
Cle: lind Museum of Art 
B.-inning October 4 and continuing throughout the year on Monday 
-ernoons at four o’clock: A course entitled History of Architecture, 
en by Mr. Martin. 
Recinning October 6, on Wednesday evenings at seven-thirty: A 
irse on Ancient Sculpture. 
. *~ ” 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
‘Through October: The following exhibits by the Print Department: 
\lasterpieces of engraving and etching, chronologically arranged. 
Masterpieces of wood-cutting and wood-engraving. 
Masterpieces of lithography. 
Accessions of 192. 
Ornament. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Mount Pleasant 
“More of Valentino and less of Eliot,’’ remarked one Boston news- 
paper anent the coming Dempsey-Tunney fisticuff encounter in 
Philadelphia. Yet there is plenty of Eliot at the Sesquicentennial. 
AntIQuEs particularly recommends a visit to Mount Pleasant 
House in Fairmount Park, which has been opened to the public and 
will remain so until November. This noble old mansion has been 
filled with appropriate furniture, rugs and draperies, portraits, silver, 
and china from the choicest private collections in and about Phila- 
delphia. As it now stands, therefore, it represents the best in Ameri- 
can domestic appointments, say from 1761 to 1776. Individually, 
and in their ensemble, the items brought together constitute an 
authentic and impressive display, for whose effectiveness the unre- 
mitting efforts of Women’s Committee of the Sesquicentennial, to- 
gether with those of the officials of the Pennsylvania Museum are to 


be given high credit. 
* * * 


PITTSBURGH 
Carnegie Institute 
October 14 — December 5: Twenty-fifth International Exhibition. 
* * &* 
PORTLAND 
Oregon Pioneer Association 
From 1832 to 1859, it is estimated that from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand emigrants, who set out along the old Oregon Trail; were 
buried in nameless graves between the Missouri and Columbia 
. Rivers. That is an aspect of the romance of the West seldom em- 
phasized, but it was brought out in connection with the fifty-fourth 
reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association held in Portland, Oregon, 
June 17, of this year. The Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers of the West 
have begun to receive their due in America’s gallery of immortals. 
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QueStions and Answers 


Questions for answers in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrated 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


31g. B. E. L., Massachusetts, has come across a stagecoach ticket which 
bears on one side a picture of a stagecoach, and on the other in 
each upper corner a diminutive stagecoach drawn by two horses, 
the words Good For One Ride and, beneath, Citizens’ Line Coaches 
with the name of the owner, which is too worn to be entirely 
legible. Perhaps other readers will have old stagecoach tickets 
which might prove interesting. 
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MAYFLOWER 
Owner, HuBert Somers, Esq., Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
EARYING of their alien surroundings in Holland, that yet had 
given them freedom from persecution, in August, 1620, a small 
band of English Separationists chartered the Mayflower, a vessel of some 
180 tons burden, to convey them to a new and freer life overseas. Buf- 
feted by biting autumn gales, overcrowded and deep laden, her passen- 
gers lying cold and sodden in their cabins from her leaky upperworks, the 
Mayflower finally made her landfall in the vicinity of Cape Cod on that 
month that was to mark the beginning of the Puritan Commonwealth. 
Leaving the colonists to face the winter of bitter hardship that pre- 
ceded the foundation of Plymouth, early in 1621 the Mayflower returned 
to England. With the 4réel/a and others she formed one of Governor 
Winthrop’s fleet at the settling of Salem in 1630; after that she passes 
from the scene for good. 
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early rush-seat chairs; early English and 
Italian oak cabinets, desks, etc.; Lowestoft 
tea set; armorial plaques; jars; fine Chinese 
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Oriental rugs and carpets; chime clocks; 
Adam furniture; mirrors; hangings; silver 
tea sets, bowls, trays, and tableware; 
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interesting 
enough to de- 
serve names. 
Can any reader 
help find them? 
This matter of 
discovering lost 
personalities, 
is, however, 
fraught with con- 
siderable peril. 
It is easy to im- 
agine resem- 
blances. For that 
reason, MY ————— aes snatniansienaceamneRanin’ 
be hoped that 
news of discovered analogues of these portraits may be fortified 
with photographs. 








Shop Talk 


By Cuarves MEsser Stow 


_ dealer in antiques whose shop is in one of the large 
cities can tell you quickly enough when the summer season 
is over and the fall season has begun. There comes a day, just 
like every other day apparently, when he finds by evening that 
many persons have been in his shor and, furthermore, that some 
of them have bought things, enough to encourage a possibly lean 
bank balance — when collections are made. During the summer 
the days have gone by with only an occasional caller, and he has 
begun to believe that, after all, it might not make much difference 
if he locked his door and went off to the country. Indeed, some of 
the New York shops make a practice of closing for the month of 
August, so firmly established is the belief that the summer 
season is unprofitable. 


Dealers in antiques are universally a temperamental lot. They 
cannot be otherwise, for they are dealing not in the commodities 
that keep body and soul together, but in the luxuries, in the 
things that make mere living better worth while. So we forgive 
them for being somewhat mercurial in their outlook on life, 
commiserate with them when business is bad, and rejoice with 
them when it is good. 

Now, in Boston and in New York, with which I am equally 
familiar, speaking from the standpoint of antiques, the fall season 
is on, and I make bold to say that it has started more than 
satisfactorily. Summer in the Boston shops is a little livelier than 
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“1 those of New York. Since last spring business has been better 
‘n the New England city than on Manhattan. But it seems to me 
that there is nothing to choose between the two cities in the way 
of activity now that the fall season has opened. 

This is encouraging, because it indicates that the’interest in 
antiques 1s still strong. As I have pointed out in this place, it 1s 
mv firm conviction that the hankering for antiques is here to stay, 
and my reason is sound: we have not yet acquired a national art. 
We need props and crutches, and shall for a considerable time 
yet; and since, during the last hundred years, there has been 
jittle of outstanding merit produced to serve as a basis for a 
distinctive art, we are forced to turn to earlier periods for models. 
Hence our interest in antiques. We are groping for an esthetic 
norm, and we recognize, in the workmanship, design, and material 
of the past, better things than we find in the present. 


With the opening of the fall season a factor, which in previous 
years has been more or less negligible, is to be noticed. I refer to 
the presence among us of the exclusively wholesale dealer in 
antiques. There have been dealers who sell both at wholesale and 
at retail. I know one such who makes it a rule of the shop to 
increase the price to a retail customer. Others may not be so 
meticulous in looking after their dealer-clients’ interests. Now, 
however, there are shops which advertise to sell only to dealers, 
and they are to be welcomed. It is not so easy for the small 
dealer to pry pieces loose from the homes where they have been 
kept for years. The tendency toward concentration, already 
noted, operates in the selling end as well as in the collecting, and 
one of its phases makes necessary a depot where small dealers 
may go for stock. ANTIQUES, by the way, has received enquiry 
from one or two Continental wholesale dealers who are seeking 
agency representation in the United States. 


A dealer in New York who sells articles closely allied with 
antiques is having a new building fitted up for him on one of the 
popular streets uptown. He has only a twenty-one year lease of 
the premises, I am told, but he has imported from England a 
front taken from an old half-timbered house, which he is having 
incorporated into his new shop. This will give him the most 
striking front along the street, and the advertising value of it 
will be great. 


A number of my dealer friends who have been spending the 
summer abroad have now returned — some with their fresh 
collections in part at least ready for exhibition, some with nothing 
more as yet than alluring descriptions of their more important 
purchases. From what I have seen, I am inclined to credit in 
full the stories of necessitous selling abroad. On no other ground 
can the rare excellence — particularly of the recently imported 
English items — be explained. 


A dealer who has lately returned from England told me that 
the English dealers were paying a good deal of attention to 
auction sales. They saw in them an opportunity to pick up rare 
pieces which otherwise they could not get hold of. When an 
estate is settled, more often than not there is a public sale of the 
house furnishings. Sometimes a dealer is fortunate enough to 
acquire the contents of a house that has been undisturbed for 
generations. Usually, though, they are sent to an auction room. 
Therefore, the dealers watch the sales. 

There is a tendency manifest of late toward concentration in 
antiques. The available pieces are falling into the hands of a few 
collectors, who store them up and thus keep them off the market. 
Taking a tip from the collectors, the dealers themselves are 
beginning to hoard up antiques, more especially in England 
than in America. Auction sales are becoming a means for the 
dispersal of collections that are to be broken up, but unfortun- 
ately they are not the means for such a widespread dispersal 
as could be wished. 










Old English Galleries 
88 Cuesrnur Srreer Bosron,-NCassacuuserts 
A Large Assortment of 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


Especially Suitable for Country Homes: 


Welsh Dressers, Corner Cupboard, Gate-leg Tables, Side 
Tables, Joint Stools, Sets of Lancashire Ladder-back 
Chairs, Carved Chests, Trestle Tables, Glazed Chintz, 
Lustreware, Samplers, Silhouettes, Prints, Paintings on 
Glass, Pewter, Copper, Brass, Bristol Glass. 


Especially Suitable for City Homes: 


Queen Anne: Walnut Tallboys, Desks, Chairs, Stools, 
Chests, Tables, Pole Screens. Georgian: Beautiful examples 
of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton designs in 
Mahogany Dining-room Chairs, Tables, Sideboards, Cor- 
ner Cupboards, Sofa Tables, Settees, Tip Tables, Pie-Crust 
Tables, Beds. Paintings, Georgian Silver, Sheffield Plate 
and Choice Sets of China in Crown Derby, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and Worcester. 























Special Importation of rare Tapestries, Petit 
Point, Toile de Jouy, Damasks and Brocades 







English and-American Interiors Planned and 
Executed in Antiques 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 
























Telephone HayMarkKET 6466 













— The Treasure Chest 


English Antiques 


FURNITURE AND MANY THINGS 
OLD AND CURIOUS 


LOUISE PORTER CARLETON 
4Occom Ridge :: Hanover, New HampsHiRe 
Hours 10 to 6 and by appointment 












Open June 15 to November 15 



















The Webster Place Antique Shop at Franklin, N. H., 
announces the opening of its Tea Room for the season. 
We have our usual large collection of furniture, china, 
glass, pewter and iron, and the finest lot of New Eng- 
land flowered hooked rugs which we have ever seen in 
one collection. 


The Web&ter Place Antique Shop 


FRANKLIN New HampsHIRE 


On the Daniel Webster Highway, 70 Miles North of Boston 
15 miles from Concord 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 
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he Old (Corner Hou . 


Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


Harty AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
Ping, Mapie anp Oak Furniture 
LoweEsToFT, LIVERPOOL AND 
LusTREWARE 


On Exhibition Only 


A collection of rare “Americhina” Lowestoft 

consisting of New York State coat of arms, 

American ship, eagle, mythological and Masonic 

Lowestoft. A collection which every lover of 
china ought to see. 


Epwarp A. CRowNINSHIELD 
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HOSE clients who purchase directly from 

us enjoy the advantages usually accorded 

only to dealers and museum directors; for we 

secure our antiques from their sources and sell 
them at one profit. 


Winick & Sherman 


613 Lexington Avenue New York 





FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
Antiques 


38 Haddon-Avenue, HADDONFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





There is an indefinable charm about this old applewood 
CHEST OF DRAWERS with its quaint dressing box. 


A shop of authentic antiques, only thirty minutes from Broad Stree* 


Station, Philadelphia, over the new Delaware River Bridge. 
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Antiques Without Apologies 


ye a dealer begins to carry Victorian 
items it usually indicates either lack of 
understanding or the exhaustion of his facil- 
ities for securing quality specimens. I am 
thankful that I may still insist that I carry 
only the best of 18th century wares. 


BERNSTEIN 


Authentic -A: ntiques 
SounD BEACH CONNECTICUT 


Midway between Stamford and Greenwich 


WAS Nees 





SAS vo: Tar 
PIMOS A large number of choice 
pieces from a unique Eng- 
lish Colleétion are now on sale. {Pieces 
illustrated are available pane with 
numerous others, full list, photo- 


graphs and prices of which will be 


sent on application. 











No. 8—Rare 22-inch 
high,spiked-top can- 
dlesticks, claw and 
ball feet, bases relief 
and raised pewter 
work. £25 the pair. 


THE OLD OAK HOUSE 


50 Abbey Road Lonpon, N. W. 6, ENGLAND 


Correspondence invited. 














Mrrror No. 1260 


If you cannot get an antique get a 
good reproduction 


The above illustrates our No. 1260 mirror made of solid mahogany with 
carved ornament that will not come off; gilded parts pure gold 
leaf. Height 35 inches, width 1814 inches, $25. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
(Retail Salesroom, 4 Park Square, Boston, Mass.) 





SQUAW AND PAPOOSE, 5 FEET os INDIAN CHIEF, 6 FEET 4 INCHES 


THE SCULPTURES PICTURED ARE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Fine (olleétions of 


Old Time Thin os 


ELMER C. HOWE 
73 Newbury Street $s 


Boston 

















One dozen old blue and gold Castle plates, Sévres, dated 1847, signed by artist; 
one dozen old Royal Austrian plates, beautiful design in gold on dark blue and 
deep cream centre; one dozen Dresden frappé cups with gold lining; nine gold 
Staffordshire bouillon cups; old coin silver pitcher, quart, ten inch. 


WEDA ADDICKS, 108 South 36th Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


Treasures of Rural New York 


Farm and orchard lands lured early settlers hither. 
From their old homesteads came such things as 
these: 

Perfect 3-quart Leeds lustre hunting scene pitcher, $25; Shera- 
ton inlaid blanket chest, $75; perfect Stiegel gold-flecked flask, 
$100; early hickory hall chair, lemon finials and ball feet, old 
rush seat, good, $40. 

OTHER EARLY PIECES JUST IN 


ISABELLA PAXSON IREDELL 


Greenaway Lodge, PAINTED Post, NEw York 





Telephone 413-) CoRNING Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





A NEW WALL PAPER 


By HARRIET BRYANT 


€ 


O my already large variety 

of faithful reproductions of 
early American wall papers I am 
now adding a new and brilliant 
design showing three scenes of 
Ox.p New York. 


This is taken from an original of 
about 1850 and shows vignettes 
picturing the Battery, Wall Street 
and the Mint. 

The drawing is in exquisite line, 
suggesting the technique of an 
etching. 

a 


HARRIET BRYANT 


2 WeSt 47th Street, NEw York City 
and New MI -rorp, ConNECTICUT 


IMPORTANT 


CHEAPER [TRANSPORT MeErTHoDs 
FOR 


FoREIGN PURCHASES 


The British &° Foreign (Carriers 


19 JAMES STREET 
LIvERPOOL 


62 MARKET STREET 
MANCHESTER 


ENGLAND 








are able to offer unique services with regard 
to the cost of packing and shipping antique 
purchases, made in Great Britain. 

When placing your next order, instruct your 
suppliers to send through us, and you will 
find a great saving in the freight, and if re- 
quired, packing costs. 

All goods can be insured against ‘all risks 
whatsoever, including breakage, at low 
premium. Special facilities forlargequantities. 
Through rates quoted on application, with 
and without packing. 


American Agents: 


C. H. Powe.tt Company 


88 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 


1 Broadway 
New York 
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Tue STEPPING STONE 
Known from coast to coast for its hospitality to lovers of antiques 


UTUMNAL mellowness of tone, a softening of too perfect contours, 

dignity acquired from worthy association, subtlety derived from 

rich experience,— these are attributes of fine antiques. You will find 
them here in such pieces as these: api, 


Cherry Slant-top desk 
Butterfly table High post beds 
Small Dutch-foot drop-leaf Stretcher tables 


Mahogany 
Sewing stands 
Chest of drawers 


table Dutch-foot table Empire locker 
Chest of drawers Pair fiddle-back chairs 6 dining room chairs 
Splayed-leg stand with Pi Drop-leaf table 
drawer Dresser ome Sofas 


Card tables 
Scalloped tip-top table 
Sea captain’s writing box 


Slant-top desk 
Corner cupboard 
Blanket chests 


Swinging cradle with trestle 


ase 
Chippendale drop-leaf table 


Lowboy Child’s blanket chest 
Dressing tables 
CANDLESTANDS :: PEWTER : GILASS LAMPS PRINTS 
LUSTRE SILVER : SHIP MODELS 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


THE STEPPING STONE Crry SHop 
277 Elm Street, West Haven 117534 Chapel Street, New Haven 














Ocrosper -— and the harvest time. And it is really a harvest time 
for you, for at this address 


The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 NortH WaTER STREET, New Beprorp, Mass. 
Located Diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 


For Glass, China, Tables, etc. 

You will find a most complete stock of antiques, relics of the yesteryear, pieces 
which have stood the use of many generations and still in good condition. Many 
very interesting items, : 
5 Specials 

A child’s Hitchcock chair, popularly called a slipper chair; a child’s Windsor 
chair; a miniature desk of pine; a slat-back high chair; a miniature six-board 
chest: a huge pear-shaped bottle, lovely green color; a good tavern table with 
grooved legs; a decosated camphor-wood chest, Chinese; a five-drawer maple 
chest of drawers; two ship models, clippers; two ship half models; many fine 
candlestands with delicate snake feet; a ship’s binnacle of copper, complete with 
lights: many beds, chests of drawers, etc. 


When Going To Cape Cod Stop At 
Twin Gateway East WareuHam, Main HicHway 
Just before entering Buzzards Bay 
W. W. Bennett, Proprietor 


THE 


EDITH H 


CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS 


Op Docror’s MepiIcineE Case 
Manocany Cuest with set of old 
-BLtown Gtass Bortt.Les 
O_p EYEsToNE 
Two Turee-Mo .p Disue_s, 6 inches 
Currier & Ives Prints 
Cuintzes & OLp Fasrics 

Amps & SHADES 


| 






Two rare old 

















+ 
Lirrte House AntTIQUE SHOPPE 


ASTINGS TRACY 


STOCKBRIDGE 






FLORENCE ABBOTT BLAKE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Suggestions for the Fall Bride 
and for Your Home 


Earty AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
LarRGELY ANTEDATING 1820 


Andirons, iron, pair $7; brass, $22; beds, inlaid Napoleon, $75; four 
posters, $20 to $1200; day, $22 to $75; chairs, 3-slat maple, rush seats, 
each $11.50; walnut, carved or plain, each $10; stenciled Hitchcocks, 
original rush seats, each $25; set of six $125; wingchairs, each $100 to 
$300; clocks, shelf, each $10 to $75; wag-on-wall, $40; Howard banjo, 
$100; fine old square head banjo, $150; grandfather, $75 to $500; cover- 
lets, $30 to $100, some dated; Bunker Hill cup plates, each $5; desks, 
slant-top, $80 to $300; genuine Napoleon, historic, $1000; bookcase top, 
$125 to $200; dressers, dining, $i50 to $500; highboy, maple, $600; 
walnut, $500; mirrors, Empire, $20; overmantel, $90 to $300; quilts, $15 
to $60; sideboards, Empire, $75 to $150; Sheraton, $1000 and $1500; 
sewing stands, $20 up; sofas, $25 to $300; kitchen safe, $10; spinning 
wheel, small, $12; tables, dining, two and three part, $200 to $400; 
drop-leaf, card, tilt-top, console; beautiful rosewood melodeon, $100; 
fine old brass warming pan, $25; walnut high daddy, ogee feet, 
$65; five-slat, arched, maple armchair, $40; Pembroke table, cherry and 
maple $40; six beautiful Vickers white metal tablespoons, $28; Windsor 
chairs, all types $12 to $50 each; old maps, $2 to $15; lamps, all types 
from ginger jars, Bennington bottles, and old copper containers, some 
have hand painted shades, $10 to $30; candlesticks in brass, glass, and 
pewter, each $2.50 to $10; &c. 

Write for special lists of old china, Bennington Ware, pewter, old 
glass, historic flasks, Currier and Currier & Ives prints, and pine furniture. 


We have what you want and crate it free. Write us 
Terms cash with order. Refund at once if sold 


Mrs. Roserta C. NicHoison 
R. F. D. 1, Charleston, W. Va. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





A Name that Stands for the Finest in Silver 
79 Chestnut Street 


















Antique Silver 
Wedding Silver 


Fewelry 
Odd Trinkets 


Old ‘Pewter 


Selected pieces of modern 
Pewter 


Copper Bowls 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Pewter, Silver, and Jewelry 


Repairing and Restoring 


GEBELEIN 


Boston, Mass. 














- hg OF | glass. 


Prospect Terrace 
_Cortland NY. z 


~~ SOT OR OE 
‘TheSampler’ : 

x b 2 3 
bf Antiques. = Early American Cottage furni- 
eee ie | ture in pine, maple and cherry; 
* f i also some beautiful mahogany 
r 1 Sistas Smith ie pieces. Fireplace fixtures and 
; = = other hardware. Prints, cover- 
Eg 2 lids, and quilts. Large stock of 
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The 
Sampler, 


Orleans, Tass. 


MONUMENT 
ROAD 





Nas 
AK 


HIGHBOY 
(c. 1780) 


IN CHERRY AND 
APPLEWOOD 


A Connecticut piece 
brought into Cen- 
tral New York about 
1800 


One of many ex- 
ceptional pieces in 
our shop. 


S 





RARE GLASS 


Early in Oétober we shall place on sale one of the 
finest selections of early American glass ever offered 
at private sale. It will include: 

Fine Stiegel and South ferseyv specimens, choice 

examples from New York, New England, and 

Ohio River fadories. 

Three-sedion mold. Rare flasks. 


H.A.@&K.S. McKEARIN 


New York SHop 735 Mapison AVENUE 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





2 Homes of Early Governors 
for Sale 


I. Built 1735 
40 Ailes from Boston on State Road 


Fine original condition; rare paneling. One room 
complete, with fluted pilasters. Farm of 68 acres; 
modern barn and up-to-date equipment. 


Price, $10,000 


Il. Ezghteenth Century 
100 Miles from Boston. Good ‘Roads 


A Governor’s mansion, notable for fine old wall 
papers. One set of scenic papers in sepia; two 
other original designs. Farm of 300 acres; 100 
in good growing pine. Location highly desirable. 


‘Price, $12,000 
Apply to 
CoLLEcTors’ LucK 
Suncook, New Hampshire 
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WE CARRY 
GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 


te 


FREDERICK DENSON & SON 
77-79 €. Putnam Avenue 


Connecticut 
Established 1891 


Greenwich 











12065 





12034 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
DomEsTIC AND IMPORTED 
FURNITURE HARDWARE 


Old brasses repaired and 
missing parts replaced. 


A. L. FIRMIN 


34-36 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Telephones: 
RicHMOND 3166 and 3167 


Hooked ‘Rugs 


Business is good with us and we plan to make it better. We are selling 
more hooked rugs all over the country and we are, therefore, buying 
more. At no time since we began have we had so large and varied a col- 
lection to choose from. Whatever size or design or color you may want, 
write us. We can help you. 


Frank W. BARTON 
President 


WE ARE ALWAYS GLAD TO SEND SELECTIONS ON AP- 
PROVAL TO RESPONSIBLE DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 


New ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INc. 
222 State Street, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 
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Pair of eAndirons 


The front uprights are 
full length 
They were cast in Virginia 
about 1800 


Portraits of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


May be seen at 


The Op Ctock SHop 


IN HISTORIC 
Wooppury, (Connecticut 


























Appraisals 


WORKS OF ART, ANTIQUES 
ART PROPERTY 


BENJAMIN K. SMITH 


77 West Washington Street 
Chicago xs Illinois 


Appraisals and Inventories compiled for Insurance, Probate, 
Inheritance Tax, Distribution, Sale, or other purposes. 


cA Timely Suggestion 


As nearly everyone is now a lover of the antique we suggest that you give your 
antique loving friends a real thrill this season by selecting something antique for 
their holiday gifts. October is the ideal time to begin hunting for the right gift 
for the right party; and the shop of S. Elizabeth York is the right place to find 
them. 


During the bright sunny days of October you can select your gift while enjoy- 
ing your fall auto rides. Under pleasant circumstances a gift should be selected, 
not rushed after in mad haste at the eleventh hour. Come in and select gifts that 
you know will please. ‘The following are moderately priced and suitable for gifts: 
Unusual pieces of glass; old candlesticks and lamps; small pieces suitable for 
ash trays; silhouettes and Currier prints; cups and saucers for bouillon; candy 
jars and bonbon dishes; quaint footstools and crickets; pewter bowls, plates, 
spoons, etc.; miniature sets of dishes and old dolls; tea sets, bowls, vases, boxes 
for cigarettes, etc.; also many fine pieces of furniture. 


MattTAPOISsETT S. ELIZABETH YORK MASSACHUSETTS 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





Mrs. Mary D. Walker 


My Shop Will be Open until Fanuary 1. 
My new stock includes many interesting 
pieces of Lowestoft china, furniture in 
variety, choice lustre, quaint Staffordshire 
figures, lamps, china, glassware, and 
many other beautiful pieces. 


Visitors and Correspondence 
Always Welcome 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


Front Street and WarehamRoad, Marion, Mass. 


In A Quatnt Otp House on a Quaint OLD SrReEET 
You Wixi FInp THE 


Spinning Wheel Antique Shop 


Our showrooms indicate what a stunning arrangement 
colored glass can make. 

A table full of lustre jugs of all sizes gives an incentive 
toward a fascinating branch of collecting. Staffordshire 
figures show how decorative antiques can be. Hooked 
rugs and runners offer suggestions for the floor. 


Boston 
Mrs. Latiure LEE KENNEDY 


35 Fayette Street Tel. Beach 1554 


Mrs. KATHERINE SPERRY 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 











cA very unusual block-front 


mahogany and maple bureau 


One mahogany ship’ s sideboard, 
perfect condition 


Two very choice maple highboys 


W 
COBB & DAVIS, RockianD, MAINE 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 














Che Covered Wagon Shop 


ANTIQUES 


Mrs. Randall Crawford announces the opening of 
The Covered Wagon Shop, at 6404 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, where will be found a general line 
of Early American Antiques of every description. 





Hand-Painted (‘lock Glasses & Dials 


Mirror Tops, Trays 


RESTORED OR REPRODUCED, ANY 
STYLE, SIZE, QUANTITY 


ANTIQUE STENCILING 
A SPECIALTY 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
Prompt Service 


References from leading collectors 
and dealers 


H. & G. BERKS 
(G. Berks, formerly with W.W. Sprague) 
Matrapan, Mass. 





1276 Blue Hill Avenue 
Telephone Mitton 7697 








Havinec sold my farm and buildings and 
not wishing to move my large collection of fine 
antiques, I will dispose of rare furniture, china, 
glass, silver, hooked rugs, and many small 
articles, during October at special prices. I will 
suspend business for a few months. 


After November Ist 
will receive mail at 


236 Eas Biddle Street West CHEsTER, Pa. 


” 
LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT 


West CuHEstTER, Pa., R. F. D. 2 
On Whitford Road between Lincoln and PottSown Highway 


Telephone West CHESTER 480-8 





JAMES PUTNAM House 
Built 1680 


Telephone 929 


Danvers, MassacHuSETTS 
42 Summer Street 


Now Open 


Entirely Furnished in Authentic Antiques 
* 


Recent Acquisition: 


Chippendale mahogany half-round card table, 
perfect condition. 


‘Rare Pieces 


Seldom have I had in my shop so exception- 
ally fine a collection of antiques. 


Fortune has placed in my way several items 
of rare distinction which I offer to those who 
appreciate real worth. 


I buy only the finest. Visit my shop and be 
convinced. Nothing sold by mail. 


Morris BERRY 


80 Eas Main Street PLAINVILLE, Conn. 
Half an hour out of Hartford 











FLINT LOCK PISTOLS, for use or 
decoration. Brass trimmed, in work- 
ing order, with flint, $6.85 each. Large 
Stock antique pistols, guns, swords, spears, armor, 
navy lamps, etc. Catalogue, 1925, 6oth Anniversary 
issue, 372 pages, fully illustrated, contains pictures 

and historical information of all American muskets 
and pistols, including Colts, since 1775, with all World War guns. 
Mailed, 50 cents. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 


501 Broapway = 2ablished 1865 = New York City 








Gouldings Antique § hop 
SoutH SupBury, Mass. 


On Concord Road, One-half mile off State Road 
Closed Sundays 


Fine collection of early New England 
furniture; clocks; hooked rugs; pew- 
ter; two banjo clocks, one marked 
WilliamGrant, Boston;a Sheraton side- 
board; a pine settle; a set of six 
Hitchcock chairs; tavern tables, etc. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


Telephone 60-3 








Oak <3 Pine 
Paneled 
Che 

All original 


and good 
condition. 


Brasses 
missing. 
Date 1670-90. 


o 





J. RAYMOND BLINN 


85 Marin STREET GRovVELAND, Mass. 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 











Duck-Foor Cease MaptLe TABLE 
Width of bed 14% inches 


24 Steel Street, AUBURN, N.Y. 
Fincer Lakes Recton 


Top 44 inches Height 2814 inches 


AGcNEs I. SULLIVAN 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 














I. BRAVERMAN 
Antiques at Wholesale Price 


I have an exceptionally 
fine collection for sale 
now. I will buy fine 
pieces of furniture only. 


133 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone HAYMARKET 6524 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





For Antiques of Distinction 


Come through this door 





Quaint Into THE SHOP China 
Old Furniture Mirrors 
Pictures vf + Ye Clocks 
Rugs N ines} i, Glass 
Exquisite 2 Vinh ! \, Wide Range of 
Selection F Ei 3 = Prices 





Special: Maple highboy and other fine pieces in maple 


LOUISE L. DEAN 


293 WaALNuT STREET, DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone DEDHAM I157-M 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








Tue AcToN ANTIQUE SHOP 
WE OFFER 


A cherry slant-top desk, original brasses, bracket feet 
A five-drawer curly maple chest, all brasses 
original, bracket feet 
1 dozen steel knives and two-tined forks 
1 large cherry tray with scalloped gallery and 
original brass handles 


LOTHROP & TAYLOR 


SoutH ACTON - 2 MASSACHUSETTS 
(Six miles from Concord) 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


The Blue Eagle Antique Shop 


“ey 
My grandmother was two years old when Washington died. Sitting at her feet 
asa little child, I listened to the stories of the long ago as my mother did before 
me, drinking in and treasuring each word. Her grandfather owned the Valley 
Forge Furnaces; an uncle owned and lived at the headquarters when Washington 
was there. The memory of their lives has enriched mine. 


I collect treasures of those days because I love them. May I have the pleasure 
of showing them to you? 


Mrs. BAUGH 


413-415 E. Washington Street, MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


On the Baltimore Pike, 12 miles from Philadelphia 
Telephone MEvt1a 678 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








FINE ANTIQUES 
C. M. WILLIAR 


31 Main Street Brap.ey Beacu,N. J. 
Main Highway to Asbury Park 


YE BRADFORD ARMS 
Antique Shop 


Unusually fine stock of genuine antiques 
including 
Two sets of lovely Chippendale chairs and a really 
worthwhile walnut lowboy in original condition. 
Tea House will be open during October 


$9 Court StrEET Ptiymoutn, Mass. 
Telephone 446 





Brooklyn's Largest 
Antique Shop 


“It Pays to Uisit Harry Mark” 


Harry flark 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE OF BROOKLYN 


Early American Antiques 


749-51 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Telephone NEVins 6076 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





ng A VERY CHARMING 
LittrLe PIEcE 


cA Kuee-f ole 
Desk 


% In original condition 





gin , 





Queen Anne Cottage 


Queen Anne Corners AccorpD, MAssaCHUSETTS 
Inland State Road halfway between Boston and Plymouth 
Route 3 


aes 


























VAYSIDE ANTIQUE SHOP 


2078 CoMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
F. W. STANTON 


Cuotce collection of lamps in clear and 
colored glass. Sandwich glass in clear, 
green, blue, amethyst, and lace. Brass 
and copper. Rope-leg, two-section din- 
ing table. Dining tables seating four to 
ten. Several unusual card tables. Sewing 
tables and night stands in mahogany 
and pine. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





THE CAMDEN ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


Right from the heart of old New Jersey I bring to light many a good piece of 
furniture, china, glass, paintings, prints, etc. I have on hand a Hepplewhite high 
chest with the old eagle brasses, in fine condition; a very early slope-fall pine 
desk, fluted corners, with old brasses; stretcher tables; sawbuck tables; some 
fine chests of drawers; Chippendale, Sheraton, Empire, and Victorian mirrors; 
a fine lot of china and glass. 


I have just got in a fine lot of Empire and Victorian furniture: Victorian arm- 
chairs, $18, two at $25 each; Victorian lady’s chairs, $10 each; side chairs, $2.50 
each; Victorian sofas, small sizes, $15 each; Victorian rockers, $12 and $15 each: 
Empire sofas, $30 each; Empire bureaus, half column $18, full column $30, ogee 
column $15 each. 


I have lots of goods on hand now. A trial will convince you. 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 
CAMDEN ANTIQUESHOPPE, James F. [annt, Proprietor 


1406 Happon AvENvE, CampEN, New JERSEY 
On the Road to Atlantic City 





Maple field bed, melon foot posts, complete, and absolutely 
original. 

Handsome old carved Chippendale chair, ball and claw feet, 
original condition. 

1 fine old pine hutch table, round top, refinished, no restora- 
tions, shows use, but no abuse. 

Comb-back Windsor rocker, maple, refinished natural. 

1 fine old Worcester fruit set, consisting of 15 pieces — 5 com- 
potes and 10 plates — highly decorated, proof. 

1 Chantilly lace shawl, black. 

1 duchess lace lady’s carriage parasol, white. 


Pidtures and Details on request 


CURIOSITY SHOP 


W. H. Wiernson, Proprietor 
1901-1911 Main Street Kansas Ciry, Missouri 
Four Blocks from Union Station 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


A Very FINE 
MaAHoGANY 
TABLE in the 
Duncan Phyfe 
Style 


A Pair oF 
BEAUTIFUL INLAID 
SERPENTINE 
KNIFE Boxes 





Lon 


MARTHA pvEHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


20 Potter Street and Haddonfield, N. J. 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





| I Keep in Stock: 


Sofas, bureaus, highboys, tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, mirrors, clocks, 
and old-time metal ware. Likewise 
old glass, china and mirror knobs. 


I Repair and Refinish 

Old and broken pieces of value, 
particularly where veneers, inlay, 
or painted decoration needs care- 
ful workmanship. 


E. W. ALLEN, Woodstock, Uermont 





WINTER IS COMING 


I have a wonderful assortment of brass andirons 
and brass fenders. 

Twelve pairs of andirons from $20 to $1oo. 
Seven fenders from $40 to $75. 

Shovels, tongs, and jamb hooks. 


~ 


Wickford Hill Antique Shop 


BENJAMIN A. JACKSON 


West Main Street WickrorpD, R. I. 


Telephone 60-w 





Competently Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and woodwork 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


56 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 2II 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 











AurreD M.Uuter,17 Lexington Road 


Concorp, Mass. 


‘Decorated ‘Pine (hest 
With Ball Feet 


Telephone 215-w 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


















King Hooper Mansion 


MarBLEHEAD MASSACHUSETTS 


EarLy AMERICAN FURNI- 
TURE AND CONTEMPORARY 
DECORATIVE CRAFTS ON 
EXHIBITION AND FOR SALE. 


Frances M. Nicuots, «Manager 


Telephone MARBLEHEAD 0425-M 
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Clocks, desks, Pennsy!]- 
vania chests, settees, beds, 
corner cupboards, tables, 
chairs, chests of drawers. 


Glass Lustreware Pewter 


L. P. AARDRUP 


341 North Queen Street 
LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








INGRNS 
SGN 





Op Pipe or MEERSCHAUM AND AMBER EXQUISITELY CARVED 


The OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP 
WeSicheSter County, N.Y. 


Near the Horse and Hound Inn 


SouTH SALEM 









LAWRENCE Hyams &° Co. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and MoS Complete Stock of 


eAntiques in (hicago 
AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(ConsiSting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture; Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-Brac, Andirons, 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 


Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 


643-645 SourH WaBasH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
Telephone WaBASH 1722 





eA merican Pewter 


Fine pieces by the following makers; Nathaniel Austin, Frederick Bassett, 
Samuel Pierce, T. D. Boardman, D. Curtiss, A. Griswold, eagle mark, 
Joseph Danforth, William Danforth, Thomas Danforth 3rd, William 
Kirby; pair of pewter candlesticks by Fuller & Smith; unusual unmarked 
pewter saucer 434 inches in diameter. 

Small solid curly maple four-drawer chest, bracket feet, all original, scraped and 


oiled; other furniture in curly maple, cherry, pine, and mahogany; burl bowls; 
lamps; china; glass; etc. 


Furniture sold moSily in the rough 


Photographs 
Everything Guaranteed 


Crating free 
Nothing Misrepresented 


].H.EDGETTE 


Exceptional Antiques 


508 Plant Street Utica, N. Y. 















THE SUNRISE SHOP Invites Your Inspection 


f : ” 


lad 
ie 


The candle- 
sticks and 


The table is 
an example 
of the fine lamp are ex- 
rare furni- amples of 
ture we car- the fine glass 
we have in 


Stock. $# 


ry. All au- 
thentic. ## 





148 York STREET Ada Millard Robinson New Haven, Conn. 
One half block from Yale’s beautiful Harkness Memorial Group 

















Portsmouth, NH. 
Settled 1623 


ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Ship Models 
Hooked Rugs, Glass, etc. 


Established 1863 


J. L. CoLEMAN 


217 Market STREET, Corner Deer Street, PoRTsMouTH, N. H. 
Branch: 157 Market STREET 














AT AUCTION 


Antiques Exclusively 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION COMPANY 
N. E. Corner 8th and Spring Garden Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


EVERY WEDNESDAY AT 10.30 A. M. 


We sell from 300 to 500 lots weekly, consisting of rare original 
pieces of furniture, china, glass, pewter, prints, paintings, etc. 

All goods sold without reserve. It will pay you to attend our 
sales. We offer only original pieces. 













H. G. HELLERMAN Sot H. CoHen 
Auctioneers of Antiques Only 






_ a ? id Rosi, o 


OricGInaL HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD NICELY INLAID 


WILKInson & Traytor 
508 West Main Street 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





The Loft 


A YEAR RounpD Suop 1N PHILADELPHIA 
On Camac STREET ABOVE PINE 


o 


For Odober We Have: 
Club-foot walnut Queen Anne desk. . . . . . $250 
Pine blanket chest, 2 drawers. . . . . «=. ~~ I00 
Fine fruitwood and pine stretcher table . . . . 200 
Hepplewhite walnut four-drawer chest. . . . . 65 
Pennsylvania cradles and highchairs. . . $5 and 6 
Rogers group John and Priscilla. . . . ... 10 


Telephone PENNYPACKER 1983 





C. M. HEFFNER 
346 South Fifth Street 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Some Fine Old 
Patchwork Spreads 
Also Woven (overlets 


3 Sets of Old 

Stenciled (hairs 

Fine (Condition 
We sell Victorian armchairs, also 


side chairs and sofas 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 






Antiques &° Books 





OPEN BOOK 
Lesley Frost 


ANTIQUES 
Miss O’Herron 


124 SouTH STREET 


PITTSFIELD, MassacHUSETTS 



























ary 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
314 EAST 57TH STREET 
PLAZA 3357 
NEW YORK 








MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc STREET 
PotTsTowNn, PENNSYLVANIA 


Walnut Highboy; Duncan Phyfe Card Table 
Lincoln Flag carried in the 
(Campaign of 7860 


New York Battery Platter 


Besides ever so many other articles 








AUTHENTIC 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


My Shop Will Be Open Until December 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES TO 
DEALERS AND 
CoLLECTORS 


JUSTINE Extuiott MILiikan 


Witton, ConneEcTICUT 
Telephone Wi1LTON 93 RING 6 


On the Ridgefield Road between Ridgefield and Norwalk 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 














Ei arly eA merican 
Pine and Maple 
Washstand 


Mirror Missing 





+ 


Hilrs. Cordley 


Authentic Antiques 


1319 ConnectTicuT AVENUE 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





IOI, on see T Tice 








The Shop Beautiful 


NoRTHBORO 2: MASSACHUSETTS 
On Boston and New York Highway 


G. L. TILDEN 


Sandwich Glass 


(ompotes Dishes Plates Salts 
Large Stock of (up Plates 
Staffordshire Figures and Dogs 
Lustre Ware 
(locks Mirrors (hairs 
Currier & Ives Prints 


Careswell Shop E 


at 
MarRsHFIELD, Mass. 





Next to the HiSoric 
Winslow House 


EDWARD C. FORD 


eAntigues of Special Merit 


Two mahogany secretaries; two console tables, alike; a curly 
maple five-drawer chest; a curly maple six-drawer chest; three 
large gold mirrors and a general line of furniture. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





The WINTHROP ANTIQUE SHOP 


134 Winthrop Street Taunton, Mass. 


Between Taunton and Providence 


(hina Glass 


Hooked Ru s Flasks Lamps 
(locks = BGrrors 


Furniture 


(overlets 


Antiques and Old Glass 


Hooked Rugs 


China Tea Sets, Mirrors, Lamps, Clocks, 

Pressed Glass Candlesticks, Pine Chests, 

Swell-front Chest of Drawers, and many 
other pieces. 


Reasonably Priced 


Open AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 


CHARLES E. COMINS 


On BoSton Pos Road 
One East Main Street Warren, Mass. 





Showing American Antiques 


E are stocked from cellar to garret with a fine collection of 

Early American Antiques. We offer interesting Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite pieces, Sandwich lace glass, Sandwich ribbed 
glass, in many different patterns, burl bowls, English and Ameri- 
can pewter, and an unusual collection of lamps and Currier 
prints. Over one thousand chairs of every description. 


This shop is open all the year round 
Prices are most reasonable 
Send for booklet and photographs 


The (olomal-Antique Shop 


Wa TER F. Larkin 


308 Stewart Avenue as 
Near Cornell University 


Iruaca, N.Y. 


SPECIALIST IN FORMING COLLECTIONS OF 
EARLY AMERICAN AND OLD ENGLISH 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 
CLIPPER SHIPS, HUNTING, SHOOTING, GAME 
CAMPING, RACING, PORTRAITS 
+ 


Antiques 


and 


Interiors 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 


114 €aS 57th Street New York City 
Studio: Two Flights Up 





An exad reproduction 
of Early American Wall 
Paper found in New 
Hampshire house about 


1760. 


Our collection of reproductions 
of old prints is most interesting. If 
you contemplate papering one or 
more rooms we will gladly prepare 
and forward samples to you on 
approval. Please give style and 
size of room. 


Established 1861 


15 We Franklin Street Ba.ttimorE, MARYLAND 





ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF THE 
B@itestTft @ & i s« O L D 


REED MANSION 
Waldoboro, Maine 


SrxTEeEn furnished rooms complete in all details. Everything for sale. 
The four floors of my large storehouse are filled with furniture, hooked rugs, 
prints and the varied assortment that is characteristic of this shop. 
The sign of the silver tankard still faces the old shipyards at my small shop 
next door to the banking house. 
Miss Priscilla Butterfield 
will assist in receiving 


WaRREN WESTON CREAMER 


On the Atlantic Highway between Bath and Rockland 
In HiSoric Waldoboro, Maine 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 

















Italian Pewter 





 &g (Candle Sticks 

x % 271% inches high 
oe Pair $95.00 
sks] European 


(Cashmere Shawls 


52 inches square 
Piece $12.50 
ad 


RosBert ACKERSCHOTT 
Importer 





1735 Hudson Avenue 





Hotiywoop, CALIFORNIA 





CHOICE 


New England Antiques 


9 


E. H. MAT TICE 
Penacook New Hampshire 


One minute ride from Bonney’s Tavern 
on the Daniel Webster Highway 
















FINE ARTs INSURANCE 


Protects your valuable antiques and “objets d’art” 
against loss not only by fire, but by theft, perils of trans- 
portation and (except in the case of glass, etc.) by breakage. 


Insurance of this nature is essential for the discriminating 
collector to whom the damage of a single piece might easily 
prove irreparable. 


The Rates Are Low 
For further information apply to 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 


General Agents 


The Coverage Broad 


40 Broad Street, Boston Telephone Main 8720 


IncAncaent Portsmouth 


The seacoast towns were the earliest, and, because 

q of world trade, the richest in the American Colonies, 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at ail 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


HORACE M. WIGGIN 


350 StaTE STREET Portsmouth, N. H. 














cAt 37 (harles Street 


Set of six Chippendale chairs 
Set of five Hepplewhite chairs 


Set of seven Sheraton chairs 


All original and in excellent condition 


CHARLES S. ANDREWS 


37 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


Telephone HAYMARKET 2225 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





Let Us ‘Renovate Your Hooked Rugs 


OR many years we have 

cleansed, repaired and 
remodeled hooked rugs for 
leading dealers all over the 
country. 

We have made seemingly 
impossible repairs for others. 
We can do the same for you. 
Send us your hooked rugs 
for free estimate. We also 
renovate Oriental rugs and 
antique tapestries. We carry a large collection of hooked rugs. 


Finest Work Highest References 
YACOBIAN BROTHERS 
EsTABLISHED 1904 


280 Dartmouth Street Boston, MassacHusETTs 
Telephone Back Bay 6272 















In Hy annts 
and Boston 


H. STONE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Invites your visit this summer and 
your inspection of its collections 


Hooked Rugs 
Sandwich Glass 


Summer only 
Hyannis, Mass. 


Early American Furniture 
Currier & Ives Prints 


All the year 
138 Charles Street, Boston 








HERBERT F. KNOWLES 


Antiques 


Boston Post Roap 
Mapison, ConNECTICUT 











4 


l 








‘Research Work 


New England Genealogy 


? 
(oats of eArms 


Blazons and Reproductions in 
Water Colors 


¢ 
EMMA FORBES WAITE 


12 Boynton Street ¢ Worcester, Mass. 
; Terms on Request 


Exchange for Woman’s Work 


LoupDonviLLe, N.Y. 
(ALBANY County) 


+ 
In Stock at Present 


Maple Highboy, in rough 
Hooked Rug g x 12, scenic 
8-Legged Hepplewhite Sofa 

5 Ladder-back Chairs, American 
3 Painted Hepplewhite Chairs 





and other treasures. 








Removal Notice 
ISABEL CARLETON WILDE announces her removal to Old Cam- 
bridge Village, just below Harvard Square. There she has restored an 
interesting old house built about 1800. It furnishes an unusually fine 
background for viewing her collection of furniture in pine and maple, 
early American glass, pottery, pictures, copper, brass, etc. 


20 SoutH STREET Sormerly Marsu Lane 


between Boylston and Dunster Streets 
CAMBRIDGE Telephone PorTER 2285 


MASSACHUSETTS 






Twin Gables 


King’s Highway East Sanpwicu, Mass. 


has an unusually fine collection of 


colored Sandwich glass and Bristol. 


Early American furniture in pine 
and maple; ship models; pewter; 
hooked rugs and the like. 


EUGENIE HATCH 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








WortTH WHILE ANTIQU ES OFFERED BY 
THE SHoP OF TREASURES 


Marcaret Wou.tre McDona._p 


135 North Adams Street GreeEN Bay, Wisconsin 
Very fine sampler dated 1792, on wool canvas; 6 silver spoons George II; 
6 silver spoons George IV; a beautiful chintz quilt brought from England 
in 1816; beautiful large papier maché tray, flower decoration, 23 by 28 
inches; large tin tray with original flower decoration, 24 by 31 inches; 
large tin tray decorated with two running deer; handsome Waterford 
candelabra, 35 inches high, with 6 branches for candles, hung with long 
pendants; fine petit point picture of Columbus before Isabella and Ferdi- 
nand, framed with black mat, old walnut frame, outside measurement 
27 by 33 inches; interesting jug, Staffordshire, story of John Gilpin’s 
ride; 2 Leeds cups and saucers, pink lustre band, transfer picture of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, very rare; C. & I. American Homestead, Winter, small 
folio, perfect condition, best offer; C. & I. Western Farmer’s Home, small 
folio, best offer; 3 handleless cups and 5 saucers with pink lustre and 
transfer pictures, Leeds; 10-inch plate, Manhattan, R. Stevenson. 








The 
Snug Harbor 
Antique Shop 


170 Tyson Street 
New BricHTON 
Staten IsLanpD 





eee MARTHA DEAN TuRPISCH 
ae I Telephone St. George 3183 


If you have a superior taste and, let us say, only 
a fairly average purse, here is the place to bridge 
the gap. Bridgers of gaps — collectors’ gaps. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 




















Pennsylvania water bench 
in fine original condition; 
attractive marked Benning- 
ton wash bowl and pitcher; 
blue and yellow dolphin 
dishes; unusually large fine 
old mahogany Chippendale 
mirror. Write for new fall 
Lift. 


Jemma WILKINSON 


ANTIQUE SHOP 
Florence W. Upson 
DuNDEE, New York 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





EStablished 1896 Telephone 3528 


Visit the “Old Reliable’”’ 


T hor ps Antique Shoppe 


321 WeS Front Street, PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY 
Cuartes H. Pater, Proprietor 
+ 
We carry one of the largest stocks of 
antiques in New Jersey at prices you 
can afford to pay. We ship anywhere. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 
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Do your rooms, filled with charming old furniture, lack something—perhaps? 


Quaint Chintz and 
Organdie (‘urtains 
eA Dainty Bedspread 
Draped Dressing 
Table, Pillows 
Lamps and Shades 


Designed to harmonize with the 
simplicity of olden times 


GRETE STENCEL 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Studio: 19 Ea 48th Street 

New York City 
VANDERBILT 8155 





Antiques 


Mary CLaire O’Brien 
63 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 





entrance on thirteenth street 





Near The Famous Haddon Hall of Dorothy 
Vernon Fame, in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, England 


To collectors, dealers and all interested in old oak chests, grandfather’s 
clocks, old Staffordshire cottage ornaments, chests of drawers in oak and 
mahogany, old portraits of the eighteenth century, old aquatints of 
hunting, sporting, racing, coaching, etc., old copper lustre, old glass drop 
lustre candlesticks, old wall mirrors, old weather glasses, every piece 
guaranteed genuinely old. State your wants. 


Write or call upon 
FRANK W. TAYLOR 


Granby Croft and The Square 
BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE, ENGLAND 


ARE YOU PLANNING AN 
AUCTION? 


For many years now Ws. K. MacKay Co., Inc., 
have been the leading auctioneers in New England. 
They will be glad to consult with you regarding the 
holding of an auction sale anywhere in New England. 


Antique Sales a Specialty Appraisal for all Purposes 


Wm. K. MacKay Co., INc. 


Auctioneers and Appraisers 


7 Bosworth Street (,i#%,) Boston, Mass. 








ANTIQUES 


§ 


FABRICS 


§ 


DECORATED 
FURNITURE 


a 7 § 








WHALER 














THOMAS &? DAWSON cAntigues 
Fayette §. B M J 
il ala Telephone Beach — sie Hobart-Avenue :: SuortrHu1s,N. J. 
SH1P MopELs Rare GLass 


Discounts o If 20 & 30 per cent 


E wish to turn our stock of an- 
tiques three or four times a year. 
So we issue lists, now and then, of our 
finds priced at fair value. Those that do 
not sell at once are automatically marked 
down 10% each month for three months. 


Four lists, including current number. Some items are down 
20 and 30%. Two Samps will bring the lists while they laf. 


Cottecrors’ Luck, Suancook, NO A. 








Early American 


Paintings, Prints & Pottery 


~ 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


7 EaS 54th Street New York City 
Telephone Praza §519 














AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES 


Cheapest Store in London 
for Anything Antique 
Old Homestead maple, pine, mahogany furniture. Stafford- 
shire, Leeds, Lowestoft, Pink and other Lustre, etc. Pew- 
ter; brass; colored and white glass; jewelry; enamels; 
samplers; silhouettes; fans, etc. 


Let me ship collection to your wishes. Any quantity, 
wholesale prices, or call when next over in London. 


HARRY BREWER 


40 Hanway STREET 


2 doors from OxrorD StrEET, London 


Historical and ‘Decorative Antiques 
CATHERINE CHASE 


31 (linton Street Brooxiyn, New York 


Special Items 


Unusual corner cupboard in mahogany — a southern aristo- 
crat. 

Six ten-inch blue plates, proof, fine color — Commodore 
McDonough’s Vidory on Lake Champlain. 

Many delightful old samplers and hooked rugs specially suited 
for playroom. 

Four-slat rocker and little chests of drawers in pine and 
mahogany. 


Playthings of Long Ago 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 














CusHinc House 
The Home of Plymouth County Antiques since 1724 


F. E. CUMMINGS 


Cushing’s Corner Hanson, Mass. 


BERTHA B. HAMBLY 


Greycroft 


Two-pedestal mahogany dining table, 
41% by 96 inches, extended 


cA set of Sheraton dining chairs 
GREYCROFT 


224 WATERMAN STREET 
Provipence, R. I. 


Summer Address 
GREY CROFT 
Matunuck Roap 


WAKEFIELD, R. I. Telephone ANGELL. 3427 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





HARE & COOLIDGE 


announce the closing 
of 


The Shop of the Two Young Men 


Ocuneauit, MAINE 
for the winter 
They will be at their New York address 
54 WEsT 11TH STREET 
after November 1st 


Call or make appointments between 10 and 12.30 
Telephone WaTKINS 10356 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


ANTIQUES 
GLASS AND CHINA 


The Pettibone Tavern 


Weatogue, Conn. 


On THE CoL_ece HicHway 
10 MILes FroM HartTrorD 


? 
Tea - Luncheon 


Dinner 


Food and Lodging for 
Man and Motor 


‘ 


Telephone SIMSBURY 203 

















Old Furnishings and Sketches 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 


BULLSEYE 


Hampton FaAtts 
New HampsuHIRE 


ed 


Mrs. Perecivat Dove 





Mr. and Mrs. H. WintuHrop PEIRCE 





When in “The Berkshires” 
visit 
G. & A. H. OSWALD’S 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


11 LINDEN St., PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
Near the Maplewood Hotel 


Sideboards, desks, tables, chairs, 
rockers, stools, clocks, mirrors. 
A good line of old glass and 
china. Currier & Ives and other 
old colored prints. 
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Selection of Present Offerings from Stock of 


V } , : 
CURRIER & Ives Genuine English Antiques 


: AND OTHER AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHS 
An old Sheraton period wing grandfather chair on turned mahogany leys, 


In the Finest Condition with Full in good condition, £15; similar chair, Chippendale period, square legs 


and stretchers, £20. 
































1 A fine old Sheraton period mahogany settee or sofa, turned legs, stuff 
‘ Margins, Un framed over back, 6 feet long, in good condition, £15. 
| Set of 6 Chippendale period cottage chairs in elm, square legs and 
Starred Lithographs are Colored stretchers, pierced, shaped splats, good color, £22, Ios. 
Chippendale period mahogany square dressing stool, square legs and 


stretcher frame, £8, 10s. 


Abraham Lincoln, the Nation’s Martyr. C&I . . . . « «© «+ $2.75 A oiduineh enalewhite meniod: dinmectable anu twou parte: « 
The Martyr of Liberty. No lithographer_ . To sGi oes hiya ces eee aes ried i Soles aia g © Pee OF 
San Mineeeiniaien ah ianiiee ttadain <a 7 rales sc sh eee _ legs, and half-round tops, making a round table when put together, 
Assassination of President Lincoln. No lithographer ey me erage i A _ old mahogany Georgian period dining table on iivetanarcl: 
Last Moments of President Lincoln. Bufford . 3-75 st ae ich 3 P 8 i _— he 
The Body of the Martyr President, Abraham Lincoln, Lying i in State. ———- with brass casters, size 4 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 10 inches 
cms ae” Gs Ate 17.50 Anta h 
que mahogany secretaire bookcase, upper portion fitted glazed lat- 
sUncle Tom and Little Eva. T. W. Strong ? 5:09 tice doors, secretaire below with interior fitments, size 3 feet 6 inches 
Emancipation Proclamation, decorated border and background. Pub- wide, £40. 
lished by Rufus Blanchard. 7-50 5 : x ogee a a a 
Colonel Ellsworth, New York Fire Zouaves, first officer killed in 1 Civil pot a re cg? orig mahogany dining chairs, square taper legs, 
War. Strong . . 3.50 ; 5 
Sergeant Brownell, the Av enger of Colonel E lisworth. Strong 2.00 aie cha te Shaped centre, pedestal 
*The Union Defender’s Certificate, the service flag of the Civil War. Fine old Sheraton period mahogany are Rane Gee turned legs, shaped 
mo ato {Ge eee a as a : ‘ pote front, 6 feet long, £40. 
1¢ Surrender of General Lee at ppoma tox. yes) Eee @) oon aoe Sheraton period half-round mahogany card table on square legs, double 
The Surrender of General Joe Johnston. C& I. oir tere ee ae top, slightly inlaid, £15. 
The Capture of Jeff Davis. No lithographer . . . - . - + + + 2,00 Chippendale period mahogany card table, straight front, square legs, 
The Confederacy in Petticoats. “43 ee a eee ee re ee double top, £8, ros. 
He-3 —_ an hg ng C&l.. mn ein baemeanet co mod An old oil painting Lord Nelson, full length portrait, £12, 10s. 
fe 4 reed C zy f oe cere sus tied. Bie tak i ae ee ee Curious old poker work portrait Lord Nelson, in uniform, £7, 10s. 
ead of the Conteceracy on a New Base. No! ograp ir ah Sas ee Fine old mahogany ship model, 39 inches long over all measurement, good 
Jeff’s Last Skedaddle. A. McLean. . . soe i eee comlition ta, 
setae Ae cy Lg ee ieee eS = Above are all genuine English antiques. Photographs available of any 
eee ite fale Rn taal ee a ee ON OE RY piece. Price includes packing by expert packers and shippers. All consular 
Brigadier General Rosecranz. Bufford . . ..... . + +. + 2.00 Geteils enneaiel 
Lieutenant General U. S. Grant. Bufford ea ee ey oi 
General Grant and Family. Engraved by A.B.Waltr ..... 4.00 Inquiries from dealers and collectors requested 
Andrew Johnson. Bufford — . 3-00 Can also offer quantity of old copper and silver lustre, Sunderland pink 
Grand Banner of the Radical Democracy. Fremont and Cochrane. lustre, Staffordshire figures, etc., pink lustre tea sets. Send your in- 
Ticket nominated at Cleveland in 1864 against Lincoln. C& I. . 6.50 quiries for other goods. 


Write for list of others at 


een WILLIAM LEE, Wholesale Antiques 
FOREST H. SWEET (Member of British Autique Dealers Association) 


120 Hatirax O_p Roap 


P.O. Box 668 CLEVELAND, OHIO aiid Telephone 2849 5 aceall 


Satisfaction Guaranteed Cables, Lee, Antiques Birkby, HUDDERSFIELD 








MORE THAN 1000 CHANCES TO PROFIT 
FROM OWNING 


Lithographs of N. CURRIER | 2 
OGRAPHS ¢ 
and CURRIER €§ IvEs ao i . 


oars 
2 IVES 


{ 
; 
j 
' 


CURRIER & 


By Warren A. DHincine 


O not be content to guess about the value of Currier 

prints. Some are almost worthless: some are very 
valuable. Without knowledge it is easy to pay too much 
for some specimens and to allow desirable examples to 
escape. This book lists over 3000 N. Currier and 
Currier & Ives prints, and quotes prices on more than 
1200 of those most actively collected. Besides many 
illustrations,it contains extensive biographical material. 


It is the only book published dealing with these prints. 


The price of the book, $10.00, is less than the cost of a 
single error. Send for it a once. 








Price $10.00 postpaid | 


HOLPORT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


15 €ast 40th Street : : - New York Ciry 








Books for (ollettors 


throw light on early customs and habits, methods of home 
furnishing, and ways of living both in America and in 
Europe. 

All advertisements submitted for this column must receive 
the approval of the editorial department before their accept- 
ance. Rates: 60c an agate line; 55c a line for 6 consecutive 
insertions; 5oc for 12 consecutive insertions. 


ELOW, in carefully classified form, appear publishers’ 

announcements of books available for the collector or for 
the thoughtful general reader. All of the books listed have 
been examined by the editorial department of ANTIQUES and 
are recommended as offering material of value. Under the 
heading of Background Books will be found titles of those 
works which, while not concerned strictly with collecting, yet 





Firearms 





Firearms in American HtStory 
CHARLES WINTHROP SAWYER 
N invaluable aid to all who wes ad American 


Firearms. Written by a reds 
nized authority in the field... 3° 5 O 


For sale - 
AnTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Pewter 


Potterp 





National Ty pes of Old Pewter 


HOWARD H. COTTERELL 


| ie those pewter lovers who wish to have 
some understanding of the main points which 
differentiate English pewter from that of the 
Continent, this is the one book available. 





Furniture 





cAmerican W; mand 
With additions 
The (lock Book, 


250 pictures . 


Furniture of Pieri Craney 


EW edition, 2,000 oe 
nearly exhausted... * “ 5. OO 


Op America Co., Preseadon, Sine 


1.50 
paw 


This is a book which accomplishes something 
which no previous work has attempted; namely, 
an analysis of the charaéteristics which distin- 
guish the pewter wares of one nation from those of 
another. The discussion of the thumbpieces of 
lidded vessels is alone sufficient to justify the 
volume. 


The edition has 200 illustrations and has been 
limited to 1,000 numbered copies. $ 
There will positively be no reprinting. 3 OO 


AnTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 








What is Rockingham? 

What is Parian Ware? 

What is meant by Flint Enamel? 

Who made Bennington Ware and When? 


How is Bennington to be Distinguished from 
Similar English and American Products? 


There are only 750 copies of the book that 
answers these and other questions. It is 


The Potters and Potteries 
of Bennington 
By Joun Sparco 


There will be no second 
printing. 


Price, $20.00 


Order Now from the Book Department of 
ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 








| te nh Ba, Sprig a, Pa Bey, Brn 3 
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DEDICATED TO 13 most onactous Mamesr? 


KING aes THE FOURTH. 





KE. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A) 


OUR LATEST PURCHASES MADE IN 
EUROPE INCLUDE: 


Fine Old English Color Books 

Eighteenth Century Classics in Contem- 
porary Bindings 

Standard Sets in the Best London Bindings 

Sporting Books in All Branches of Sport 


Literary Relics, etc. 


Aa 


The illustration shows a fine copy of Egan’s Life 
in London. Handsomely bound in full levant 
Morocco, by Sangorski and Sutcliffe. $250.00 


r 














THE BOOK LOVER’S MISCELLANY, AN 86 PAGE LIST 
OF RARE BOOKS POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
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| 
| 
|} Chinese Importations Interior Decorations Early American Furniture 





Among the choicest pieces we offer are a set of Chippendale chairs, 
a serpentine Hepplewhite sideboard, and an eight-legged mahog- 
any dining table; also some unusually good pieces in maple and pine. 


PEKING PAILOU 


147 Watchung Avenue Monrtcrair, N. J. 
Fourteen miles by auto or bus from New York; three minutes walk 
from the Erie Station at Watchung Avenue 






WILMER MOORE 


18 Wes Broad Street 
Telephone 89 


HopEewELL New JERSEY 


OL Lee 


Over one hundred lamps in great variety; candlesticks in 

glass, brass, and pewter; thousands of little things to make 

the home attractive; rare furniture in the rough and refinished 
Wantep: N. Currier prints, Washington at Princeton and 
Wm. Penn’s Treaty With the Indians; also view of Camp 
Washington at Trenton by P. S. Duval, Philadelphia. 

HiSoric Hopewell is 8 miles from Princeton, 13 miles from Trenton, 

44 miles from Sesquicentennial — Good Roads. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





New England Antiques 


Pine : Maple : Cherry : Birch : Mahogany 

Hooked rugs and hand-woven stuffs; woodenware; 

glass; china; pewter; brass; copper; iron; pottery. 
Specials: Clocks: Simon Willard, tall; B. Morrel, mirror clock, Boscawen, 
New Hampshire; Seth Thomas, shelf; Salem chest, cherry, claw and pad 
feet; maple drop-leaf desk; serpentine-front mahogany drop-leaf desk; 


“TI” trestle table, top 8 feet 4 inches by 24 inches; another with top § 
feet 10 inches by 24 inches, both restored and refinished; Chippendale 


WORCESTER BROS. CO. 


23 BrRaTTLeE STREET CamBRIDGE, Mass. 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP 


announces that it will 
be located hereafter at 


75 CHARLES STREET 


Telephone HAYMARKET 1751 M. Webber, Manager 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
HOOKED RUGS A SPECIALTY 


BoSton Massachusetts 





tavern table with scalloped apron; clipper ship paintings. 


MarCELLuS st New York 
(between Syracuse and Auburn) 


Maple and mahogany inlaid swell-front bureau, refinished, $200; 
small plain maple slant-top desk, excellent proportions, refinished, 
$150; all maple six-drawer chest, bracket feet, refinished, $100; 
small mahogany secretary, $80; blanket chest with curly maple 
front, refinished, $75; pair of large serpentine mahogany otto- 






A. L. CURTIS 
Harrington Park 


NEw JERSEY 


3 
ty 
? 
v 
> 
& 





mans, $125; all curly maple pedestal spider-foot table, $38; set of 6 \° 
pink Staffordshire cups, saucers, and plates, perfect, $45; pair of +" Dye Kman, 
vaseline Sandwich glass candlesticks, $18; attractive pieced quilts a Re ae one 
and homespun coverlets. 232 
t A - 
Special discount to dealers. Send for liSts 2 ~~! vile 
= Ruta 430 sT 
Everything Guaranteed as Represented * eegord fern 
Coad Wewarik 7 








cA Very Fine White 
Bennington Pitcher 
Twelve Inches 
in Height 


¢ 





Mrs. ALBERT K. HostTETTER 


10 South Queen Street 
LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 
Appointments Desirable 











At PouGHKEEPSIE, NEw York 


Sisson’s auction salesroom is an established 
market for the sale at auction of antiques. 


CONSIGNMENTS OF ANTIQUES SOLICITED 


J. B. SISSON’S SONS 


cAuétioneers and Sale Managers 
372 Main STREET, PoucHKEEPsiE, N. Y. 



















THE CLEARING HOUSE 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that 
the sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who 
wish to dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they 
may be either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised 
in the “Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own com- 
petence to judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond 
to Wanted advertisements should assure themselves of the responsi- 
bility of prospective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this re- 
sponsibility for its readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sub- 
mitted. Rates, 15 cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$3.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete 
name as one word and complete address as one word. Copy must be 


typewritten or written clearly; otherwise we 


responsible for errors. Copy must be in by the 12th of the month. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed 
by number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of 
Antiques, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange anything in the antique field. 


cannot hold ourselves 


“$323 


misunderstandings that may arise. 























WANTED 


FOR SALE 





LAMP with amethyst and clear cut glass bowl, 
brass and marble base. Not less than 12 inches 
high. Send full description. No. 824. 


EARLY AMERICAN PIECES: Good flasks; 
early glass; appliqued quilts; handwoven cover- 
lets; old Godey magazines prior to 1870. Write me 
what you have. State prices. D. B. Moore, 1344 
Tennessee Avenue, South Hills, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


BAIL AND PLATE BRASS HANDLES with 
escutcheon plates, set of eight. J., Box 386, Wick- 
ford, Rhode Island. 


POSITION WANTED, young man, single, for 
whole or part winter months. Five years sales- 
man summer shop. Many years experience as 
collector. No. 823. 


HICKORY DICKERY DOCK CLOCK in good 
running order. W. D. Becker, 55 West Main 
Street, Cobleskill, New York. 


CURRIER PRINTS: Sporting, historical, ships, 
city views, and historical prints of other lithog- 
raphers; also rare colored flasks and decanters. 
Frances J. Eccteston, Oswego, New York. 


ANTIQUE SOLID MAHOGANY DOORS, mini- 
mum size 7 feet, by 3 feet, by 2 inches, having 
four or more panels. Send drawing or photograph 
and price. Box 7, Woodbury, Long Island, New 
York. 


STIEGEL AND EARLY THREE-MOLD GLASS; 
six-inch pewter plates; any good American 
marked pewter, proof condition. Box 2, White- 
marsh, Pennsylvania. 


MAHOGANY DINING TABLES and mahogany 
dining chairs. State kind, number in set, condi- 
tion, price and full description in first letter. Will 
appreciate photographs. W. E. Gest, 336 Hol- 
gate Avenue, Defiance, Ohio. 


ANTIQUE AMERICAN CLOCKS, must be 
original, only the more unusual type wanted, 
especially pillar and scroll, Terry style; banjo and 
lyre shape wall clocks. J. H. Eocerre, 508 Plant 
Street, Utica, New York. 


NAILSEA, STIEGEL, BELLFLOWER GLASS; 
cup plates; bird salts; colored flasks; Clews 
Staffordshire; bottles; dolphins; samplers; Tobies; 
lustre. Describe and state prices. FiscHEr’s 
Curiosity SHoppe, 429 Court Street, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. 


OLD SILVER SPOONS and other old silver. 
Either write full description or send on approval 
at my expense. C. G. Rupert, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


AMERICAN QUEEN ANNE FURNITURE. 
Only those who have authentic pieces in original 
condition need reply. Mrs. RicHarp Bascock, 
Woodbury, L. I., New York. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS: Hunting, fishing, 
winter scenes, Revolutionary War; also old 
flasks. James J. O’Hanton, 1920 Holland Avenue 

Utica, New York. 









































COLLECTORS OF ANTIQUES, curios, Indian 
relics, firearms, edge weapons, armor, pioneer 
relics, furniture, old china, glass, pewter, cabinet 
curios, jewelry, stamps, coins, books, pictures, 
prints, ship models, ship pictures, etc. Will find 
many choice items at reasonable prices in THE 
AncIENT Arcosy, 3968 Drexel Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. We also buy. 


LOWBOYS, eight original American, authentic, 
sold as a collection only; also other very rare 
pieces. T. Van C. Puitiips, Westtown, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. Four miles east of West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


PEARWOOD DROP-LEAF TABLE, oval-shaped, 
duck feet, 314 feet by 5 feet, plain legs, about 
1750; three perfect brace-back Windsor chairs; 
secretary; other articles. Write me. Ernest H. 
KeEtseEy, 527 5th Avenue, New York City. 


FROM PRIVATE COLLECTION: Twenty 
beautiful copper lustre jugs, small and medium 
shapes, blue and vari-colored bands and decora- 
tions; twenty-five good cup plates; twelve his- 
torical and odd shaped flasks and bottles; six 
Wedgwood plates; early Empire yellow pine 
mirror, crude red and blue painting on glass at 
top; beautiful Eagle and Rose handwoven cover- 
let dated 1841, in deep rose and white; three 
earlier coverlets; two applique quilts in beautiful 
flower and feather stitching; Wistarberg cruets, 
early Sandwich in raindrop opalescent and fluted 
designs; quilted three-mold glass; early Stafford- 
shire, Davenport and Adam china platters, tea 
sets and odd pieces; rare Wistarberg powder horn 
flask, marbelized decoration. Write or telephone 
for prices. D. B. Moore, 1344 Tennessee Avenue, 
South Hills, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Telephone 
Lehigh 1418-J. 

LAMPS, CLOCKS, PRINTS, daguerreotypes> 
china trinket boxes and many other choice small 
antiques, moderately priced. C. C. Cook, 168 
Vermont Street, Blue Island, Illinois. 

THE HOUSE WITH THE BLUE BLINDS: 
Antiques — special — about twenty-five yards 
of old floral copperplate chintz, in good lengths, 
fine condition, beautiful colorings. Mr. anp Mrs. 
GeorcE Parker Bot es, Jr., Antiquarians, 25 
George Street, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

A LOVER OF ART AND ANTIQUES with 
valuable experience in collecting wishes to collect 
for some firm while in Europe this winter. No. 
821. ; 

SPODE IRONSTONE CHINA, complete dinner 
service, proof condition, beautiful old pattern, 
date about 1800; three-mold goblets, bull’s-eye 
pattern; Pennsylvania Dutch door towels, dated; 
etc. Noran CHuRCHMAN, 7350 Rural Lane, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

FOR YEARS IT HAS BEEN MY HOBBY to 
colleé& figured maple lumber, curly, bird’s-eye 
and blistered. Write me your wants, also for 
prices. CHENANGO TRAIL ANTIQUE Suop, Greene, 
New York. 

PAIR OF 10-INCH LOOP AND PETAL WHALE 
OIL LAMPS, sapphire blue; also one purple 
Sandwich vase. No. 818. 





























AT 25 AVON STREET, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts I sell antiques from Oétober to June, 
Harriet We.tes Capron. (Summer — THE 
Kincston ANTIQUE SHOP.) 


IN SANDWICH GLASS: Pair vaseline candle- 
Sticks; pair blue bird salts; pair old red Bohemian 
glass toilet bottles; pink and white Staffordshire 
china; silver lustre chocolate pot, small; few 
Currier & Ives horse prints; Jenny Lind chintz 
22 inches by 16 inches. THE Corrace ANTIQUE 
Suop, Garden City Park, New Hyde Park, Long 
Island, New York. 


MANTEL CLOCK, wooden works, $35; six-leg 
cherry table, $35; refinished; four-leg ones, $12 
up; curly maple field bed, complete; picture 
mirror, large, $20; tip Stand, cherry; pair bow- 
back nine-spindle Windsors; high desk chair; 
pedestal base table; few Curriers; maple candle- 
Stand; bedside stands. Roy Vat, Warwick, 
New York. 


LOUIS XIV LOVE SEAT elaborately carved gold 
leaf, and two three-cornered chairs, one straight 
chair same period. Epirn G. MEIssNER, 795 
Chestnut Street, Waban, Massachusetts. 


DUTCH CUPBOARD; Pennsylvania high chest; 
butler’s desk; drop-leaf tables; bench tables; 
dower chests; parlor cabinet; wooden footstools; 
set glass knobs. Mrs. Sipney M. Davies, 
Rapnor AnTIQUE Suop, Radnor, Pennsylvania. 


ONE DUNCAN PHYFE DROP-LEAF TABLE, 
suitable for breakfast or living room, excellent 
condition. Piétures sent on request. Price $300. 
Cuaries Fow.er, Junior, P. O. Box 111, 
Dickinson, Texas. 

TWIN TABLES; Windsor chairs; Empire card 
tables; candlestands; mahogany dining table; 
slant-top desks; mirrors; high posters; pewter; 
samplers; prints; Bennington; Lowestoft; Staf- 
fordshire; historic china; glassware; and a little 
bit of everything. Prentice’s, 241 West Water 
Street, Elmira, New York. 


WISTARBERG PITCHER 7 inches high, lily 
pad design and crimped foot. No. 819. 
SWELL-FRONT CHEST OF DRAWERS; curly 
maple chest of drawers; cherry slant-top desk; 
Staffordshire figures; lamps; pewter; prints; 
flasks; lustre; swirled bottles; glass and china; 
Bennington (?) dog. Ye ANTIQUE SHop, 418 East 
Mansfield Street, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP: Hepplewhite 
sideboard; walnut blanket chest; mahogany and 
walnut secretaries; slant-top desks; duck-foot 
tables; two-drawer chest. H. L. Witxins, Box 
29, Blackstone, Virginia. 
PAIR HANDSOME LARGE BRISTOL VASES 
with floral decoration; old furniture; rugs; pic- 
tures; glass and curios. YE Ourpe Rep Brick 
House, Opposite Common, West Brookfield, 
Massachusetts. 
STATES PLATTER BY CLEWS, in proof condi- 
tion, measures 11 by 13 inches. No. 820. 


VALUABLE WONDER TICKLESS CLOCK over 
eighty years old, runs perfeétly, brass works. 
Rare opportunity. Best offer. No dealers. C. O. 
Foster, 14 Dorrance Street, Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 
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FOR SALE AT HODGE PODGE SHOP, 11 East 
8th Street, New York City: Collection of antique 
patch and snuff boxes, Battersea enamel, pewter, 
silver and others. Louise MippLETON CHAPMAN. 


SEVEN FIDDLE-BACK MAHOGANY CHAIRS, 
refinished; fancy Sheratons; mirrors; candle- 
wick spread; rising sun quilt, finely quilted; set of 
lustre china; Staffordshire; old Wedgwood; rare 
hound-handled pitcher; Waterford decanters; 
other glass; quantity of Currier & Ives prints, 
colored, summer and winter scenes. We buy and 
sell antiques. Mrs. Spirzmesser, Batavia, New 


York. 


STODDARD AND KEENE GLASS CANES, 
rolling pins, bottles, Benjamin Franklin hat, 
pontil. Court Street ANTIQUE SHopP, 145 Court 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire. 


J. P. & N. P. SMITH announce the opening of 
their home, Glenridge, with a choice collection of 
genuine antiques and authentic reproductions. 
Visitors welcome. Correspondence invited. Price 
lists and photographs on request. Everything 
guaranteed as represented. 166 Ridgewood 
Avenue, Spring Glen, New Haven, Conne¢ticut. 


ADAM ROSETTE CHAIRS; French and poster 
beds; walnut, cherry and pine chests; tin trays; 
southern mammy door stops. Emerat RipcE 
Stupio, 5411 Cary Street Road, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

CHEST-ON-CHEST, walnut, ogee feet, reeded 
corners, full set of original brasses, $475; pair 
Sheraton, mahogany diners, 10 legs, 1 restored, 
length 89 inches, $450; large walnut tilt-top 
table, bird’s nest, saucer edge, serpentine feet, 
$100; Santo Domingo mahogany breakfast table, 
$95. All in excellent condition. F. O. B. 68 Harvey 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


MAHOGANY MARTHA WASHINGTON CHIP- 
PENDALE ARMCHAIR, perfect, $300; five 
slat-back mushroom armchair, $100. Photo- 
graphs on request. No. 816. 


MY NEW FREE AUTUMN CATALOGUE con- 
tains hundreds of genuine articles in glass, china, 
prints, coverlets, furniture, etc., never before 
offered. “‘Nuf ced” — get busy. Are you on my 
mailing list? W. P. McNary, Bannock, Ohio. 

GENUINE OLD GLASS PAPER WEIGHTS; 
old brass handles; cream colored silk embroidered 
shawl; three-piece set of pewter; Godey fashion 
plates No. 815. 

EMPIRE VASES, gold, Grecian urn shape; 
medallions painted Adventures Doctor Syntax. 
Perfec&t condition. H. D. Boyiston, 866 Murphy 
Avenue, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


IDEAL ANTIQUE SHOP and year-around home, 
in the Berkshires on State Highway, main artery 
between Pittsfield, Albany, Worcester, Spring- 
field, Holyoke, etc. House 150 years old, entirely 
renovated. Running water, electric lights, garage, 
artist’s Studio, garden, small orchard; pretty mill 
pond on property. Elevation 1500 ft. Price, 
$5600. York, Cummington, Massachusetts. 

WOODEN INDIAN SQUAW on pedestal, fine 
condition, price $75. Mrs. G. A. Watt, North 






































STIEGEL DIAMOND BOTTLE; three-piece 
girandoles; pewter; brass warming pans; hearth 
pieces; china; glass; lustre; copper; mahogany 
sideboards and sofas. CRrawFrorD STUDIOS, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


PEWTER AND OLD SILVER REPAIRED; early 
American silver tea service and Spanish candle- 
Sticks, reproduction for sale; reproduction work 
in silver. Tue Perrerson Srupios, 159 North 
State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


RARE STIEGEL FLASKS; historical bottles; 
historical Sandwich cup plates; Stiegel engraved 
flip; dark blue turned-foc:, pontil, Stiegel sugar 
bowl; Blue Pittsburgh salt; quilted amber 
Stiegel sugar bowl lid; fine old glass goblets; 
historical china plates; rare lustre; historical 
lustre pitchers; two Battersea patch boxes; 
Windsor chairs; mahogany inlaid Adam knife 
urns; mahogany spoon boxes; shell inlaid Shera- 
ton card box; Hepplewhite cherry table, six legs, 
inlaid; mahogany fan inlaid Adam _ highboy. 
Photographs furnished. THE Spinninc WHEEL 
ANTIQUE Suop, 704 North High Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

RARE EARLY SANDWICH SALTS, lamps, 
historical cup plates and candlesticks; also the 
first 15 presidents of single copies, N. Currier; 
early Americana. D. H. anv J. S. Martin, 14 
Royce Avenue, Middletown, New York. 

RARE EARLY AMERICAN CLOCK, genuine 
antique, in my family four generations, made and 
sold by Chauncey Jerome, Bristol, Conneéticut, 
original label intact, maker’s name on brass 
works. Beautiful painted view Public Square, 
New Haven, showing buildings, people. Best offer. 
P. O. Box 1309, St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

















PIECES EARLY AMERICAN GLASSWARE; 
little brown spice jug; brass hand mirror; walnut 
chest 100 years old. Mrs. Cuaries W. WILLIAM- 
son, Box 105, Sweetser, Indiana. 





WOMAN WITH WELL-KNOWN NAME and 
reputation, going to Europe, would serve as 
agent to purchase antiques for authentic col- 
lectors. Usual commission. References given and 
required. No. 817. 





WHEN IN LONDON find Hidden Treasure, a 
quaint little shop full of beautiful old things 
priced exceedingly low. HippEN Treasure, 
14 Mason’s Yard, Duke Street, Piccadilly, W. 
England. 





COLLECTION OF WASHINGTON PRINTS and 
engravings; block-front mahogany bureau; very 
small block-front interior mahogany desk, claw 
and ball feet; luncheon set green edged Leeds 
china; a wag-on-the-wall clock. Jennie M. Wise, 
Seven Elms, 40 Church Street, Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

WHILE THEY LAST: Pewter tablespoons $1 oo 
each; teaspoons $.75 each; brass kettles $3.00 
each; prices postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Other antiques. Write me. ARTHUR E. FEEMAN, 
R. R. 7, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

CURLY MAPLE DUCK-FOOT TABLE; also the 
following in curly maple; table with two drawers, 
table with one drawer, and a small square table. 











East Pennsylvania. 











OLD & RARE BOOKS 


Prints, maps, autographs, pictures, Stamps and the like 


Growth of the Clearing House Section of Antiques has suggested 
the advisability of making such subdivisions as would facilitate 
ready reference. Advertisements of old and rare books, maps, auto- 
graphs, prints, pictures, Stamps, and the like will, therefore henceforth 


Tue Iron Gate, Fort Edward, New York. 











be segregated in a special department. But the rate for such ad- 
vertisements will be the same as the Clearing House rate; namely, 
1§ cents per word; minimum charge of $3.00. Advertisements must 
be paid for when submitted. 





SANDWICH GLASS EGG CUP, genuine, $6.00 
for set of eight. O. O. Smiru, Sandwich, Massa- 
chusetts. 


COVERLIDS, $25 to $35; Paisley shawls, $35, $40 
and $45; cashmere Paisley marked shawl, 
double, $50; broche, $75; last three perfect, 
25 prints, mostly framed Currier & Ives, $50; 
wooden works clock, $35, runs; lamps; dishes; 
flasks; pewter teapots; Paul Nelson pitcher; 
Godey’s Lady’s Book; Peterson’s magazines, 
Maupe V. Weaver, Cedar Springs, Michigan. 


DRESSING TABLE MIRROR, Sheraton style 
and period; five mahogany tea caddies of about 
the year 1780; small wooden snuff boxes. Liiy 
Barrow, 422 West Avenue, Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut. 


SAWBUCK, TAVERN AND HUTCH TABLES; 
bench cradle; bookshelves; needle-point, pine 
and maple chairs; chests; cupboards; interesting 
Empire furniture. Epirh G. MEIssner, 795 
Chestnut Street, Waban, Massachusetts. 


RIGHT DOWN LOW, HIGHBOY, $160; high- 
daddy, $70; duck-foot dressing table, $55; tavern, 
work, bed, tip tables, $5 to $24; Empire chairs, 
bureau, tables, sofas, $3 to $24; dower chests, 
$12 to $18; Windsor and other chairs, $4 to $16; 
mirrors and glass. Photographs. HicuBoy Suop, 
14 Summer Street, Malden, Massachusetts. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE in New Mexico, H. V. 
Locan Co., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


ANTIQUE SHOP AND STOCK for sale, 79 Main 
Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire. Address 
HE en B. Cur er. 

ANTIQUE HOSPITAL, expert repairing of early 
brass, copper, iron, tin, silver. I also furnish miss- 
ing parts. Cleaning and repairing of pewter a 
specialty. J. Piston, 576 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


SHERATON LOCKER, cherry, very old, price 
125; wagon seat, $25; two corner cupboards, 
butterfly and shaped shelves, $50. Harry 
CunnincuaM, Warrensburg, New York. 


HORN OF PLENTY GLASSWARE; pair dolphin 
candlesticks; Currier & Ives prints; two lovely 
old dolls; lustre pitchers; beaded pincushions; 
children’s furniture. No. 825. 

SIX OLD SILVER TEASPOONS, $12; large am- 
ber glass tray, stippled rural scene, $12; two old 
pieced quilts, $12 each. Janet L. CosTE to, 2517 
Bryant Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

CARVER ARMCHAIR; arch door corner cup- 
board; mahogany Chippendale corner chair; pair 
genuine dolphin candlesticks; pewter; china; and 
glass. G. V. GLATFELTER, 29 Northampton Road, 






































Amherst, Massachusetts. 


BATTERSEA ENAMEL PATCH BOXES finest, 
$35; Prince of Wales 15-inch Staffordshire figure, 
$30; pair Bristol glass boat-shaped salts, $50; 
Bristol glass creamer, $15; astral lamp, tooled 
acanthus leaf, bronze, 32 inches high, $110; 
shaving stand, inlaid, turned post, two drawers, 
$35; Clews plate Landing General Lafayette, 
$12.50; Sandwich glass 1o-inch deep plate, $15. 
Kerns ANTIQUE SHOP, 1002 Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 








WANTED 


I WILL BUY OLD PAMPHLETS, broadsides, 
pictures, books, letters, Stamps. Send for free 
booklet of items wanted. G. A. Jackson, 20 
Pemberton Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 








PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, western states, the American Revolu- 
tion, travels; also printed single sheets, old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted. Cash by 
return mail. CHarites F, HEARTMAN, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 


STAMPS: Highest prices paid for United States, 
Confederate, and foreign stamps on original 
envelopes. I purchase either single copies of rare } 
Stamps or large accumulations or wholesale lots. | 
F. E. Arwoop, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





Sil ipa tee 0. 
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FOR SALE 
PRINTS: Catskill Mountains from EaStern Shore 
of Hudson; View on Harlem River; View on Hua- 
son near Garrison’s Landing; Home of Washing- 
ton: View of New York from Brooklyn Heights. All 
large folios but latter. Many others. Empire 
Anriove SHop, 1663 Lincoln Avenue, Utica, 
New York. 





RARE N. CURRIER COLORED PRINT, Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware, condition good, 
frame original. Best offer over $50 accepted. 
Gerorce B. Dyer, 14 Park Street, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 





SILHOUETTES: Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, 
Jackson, Clay, Jefferson, $2.00 each. R. Stokes, 
P. O. Box 231, Toronto, Ontario 





4 325 ie 





CURRIER sporting prints, scarce historical and 
western scenes; excellent copy Trapper’s Defense 
— Fire Fights Fire; small folio Rocky Mountains 
at $30. No. 822. 





OLD SILHOUETTES, signed, stamped, unknown 
unusual types bought and sold. Hubard’s, Brown, 
King, St. Menim, Lord’s Patent, others. M. R. 
NuceEnt, Central Park, Long Island, New York. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Below is the Colleétors Guide listed alphabetically by state and 
city. The charge for insertion of a dealer’s name and address is $15 
for a period of six months, $24 for a year, total payable in advance. 


Contraéts for less than six months are not accepted. Large announce- 
ments by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the 





CALIFORNIA 
HOLLYWOOD: 
*RopertT ACKERSCHOTT, 1735 Hudson Avenue. 
*J. Parker MERVILLE, 1859 Hillhurst Avenue. 


CONNECTICUT 
DANIELSON: QuineBauc VALLey Suop, 202 
Main Street. 
DARIEN: Mr. & Mrs. Ratpu RanpDotpH ADAms, 
390 Post Road. General line. 
*GREENWICH: Frep Denson & Son, 77 East 
Putnam Avenue. 
GUILFORD: Tue WaysipeE Inn, Boston Post 
Road. General line. 
*MADISON: Herspert Know .es, Boston Post 
Road. 
NEW HAVEN: 
*Marie G. Armstrono, Park and Chapel Street. 
Ma tory’s ANTIQUE SHop, 1125 Chapel Street. 
General line. 
*THEe SuNRISE SHOP, 148 York Street. 
NEW LONDON: Tuomas T. WETMORE, 447 
Bank Street. 
*NEW MILFORD: Harriet Bryant. 
*PLAINVILLE: Morris Berry, 80E. Main Street. 
*SOUND BEACH: D. A. Bernstein, Adams 
Corner Post Road. 
WATERBURY: Davin Sacks, 710 East Main 
Street. Early Americana. 
*WEATOGUE: PertTiBone TAVERN. 
*WEST HAVEN: Marie Gouin ARMSTRONG, 277 
Elm Street. 
*WILTON: Justine Eviiorr MILLIKan. 
*WOODBURY: Tue Otp Crock Suop. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: 
*LawrencE Hyams & Company, 643 South 
Wabash Avenue. 
*MaANnDEL BROTHERS. 
*BENJAMIN K. SmirtH, 
Street. Appraiser. 


*GLENCOE: Fair Oaks, 615 Greenleaf Avenue. 


77 West Washington 


MAINE 
AUBURN: Howarp AnTIQu_E Suop, Court Street. 
BANGOR: Tue Turee Gases, 204 Broadway. 
General line. 
BREWER: New Encianp ANTIQUE Suop, C. 
Littian Cuitcortt, 24 State Street. 
BRUNSWICK: Miss Stetson’s ANTIQUITY SHOP, 
Brick House, 10 Spring Street. 
ee THE SHop or THE Two Younc 
MEN. 
PORTLAND: Crarence H. Aten, 338 Cumber- 
land Avenue. General line. 
*ROCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 
SHEEPSCOT (Wiscasset): THe Netson Home- 
__ STEAD. General line. 
SKOWHEGAN: Fyscue House, 68 Middle Street. 
*WALDOBORO: Warren Weston CREAMER. 


MARYLAND 





BALTIMORE: 
A H. Murpny, 12 East Read Street. General line. 
(ie Orp Wattpaper House, 15 West Franklin 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*ACCORD: Queen Anne Corttace, Katrina 
Kipper. 
AMHERST: G. V. Gratre.ter, At the Sign of 
the Coach, 29 Northampton Road. 
*AUBURNDALE: Waysipe AnTIQUE SHop, 2078 
Commonwealth Avenue. 
BEVERLY: Tue HAtiican ANTIQUE SHOP, 137 
Lothrop Street. 
BOSTON: 
*Norman R. Apams, 136 Charles Street. 
*Cuar.es S. ANDREWS, 37 Charles Street. 
*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street. 
*], BRAVERMAN, 133 Charles Street. 
*Leon Davin, 80 Charles Street. 
*A. L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 
*GeorcE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 
*Kinc Hooper Suop, 73 Chestnut Street. 
*E. C. Howe, 73 Newbury Street. 
*Cuar_es R. Lyne, 424 Boylston Street. 
*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 
*Louis JosePu, 381 Boylston Street. 
*Witiiam K. MacKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
*New EncLanp ANTIQUE SHopP, 75 Charles Street. 
*New Encianp Sates Association, Inc., 222 
State Street. Hooked rugs. 
*O_p Enc isu GALLery, 88 Chestnut Street. 
*E. W. Ortiz, 1395 Commonwealth Avenue. Ship 
models. 
*Ox Bow AnTIQuE Suop, 130 Charles Street. 
*I. Sack, 85 Charles Street. 
*THEe SHEPARD STORES, Tremont Street 
*SHREVE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 
*SpinninG WHEEL ANTIQUE Suop, 35 Fayette 
Street. 
*H. Srone’s ANTIQUE SHop, 138 Charles Street. 
*Tuomas & Dawson, 39 Fayette Street. 
*TREASURES OF Otp ITALy, 168 Dartmouth 
Street. 
*YacoBIAN BROTHERS, 280 Dartmouth Street. 
Hooked rug repairing. 


*BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard 
Street. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
*AnGELO Luatpi Company, 422 Cambridge 
Street. 


*IsaBEL C. WILDE, 20 South Street. 
*WorcesTER Bros., 23 Brattle Street. 
*CONCORD: Tue Cuest, Lexington Road. 
*DANVERS: Tue James Putnam Howse, - 42 
Summer Street. 
*DEDHAM: Loutse L. Dean, 293 Walnut Street. 
*EAST GLOUCESTER: WaysipE ANTIQUE SHopP, 
202 East Main Street. 
*EAST WAREHAM: W. W. Bennett, Twin Gate- 
way. 
GLOUCESTER: 
Littte River ANTIQUE SHop, ANNIE L. Woop- 
sipE, Woodward Avenue. 
*F. C. Poote, Bonds Hill. 
*GREAT BARRINGTON: Years Aco, North 
Egremont Road. 
*GROVELAND: J. Raymonp Bunn, 85 Main 
Street. 
*HANSON: F. E. Cummines, Cushings Corner. 


HAVERHILL: 
*F, J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road. 
Frances BrapBury MarB ie, 2 Salem Street, 
Bradford District. 
*W. B. Spaupinc, 17 Walnut Street. 
HYANNIS: 
*H. Stone’s ANTIQUE SHOP. 
Tue Treasure Suop, HELEN Trayes, Hutpan 
SPAULDING. 
IPSWICH: 
*R. W. BurnHaM. 
*Tue Vittace Green Suop, 59 South Main 
Street. 
*LONGMEADOW: E. C. Hatt, 145 Longmeadow 
Street. 
*LOWELL: Fiora M. Boarpman, 107 Clark Road. 
*MARBLEHEAD: Kinc Hooper Mansion. 
*MARION: Mrs. Mary D. Watker, Front and 
Wareham Road. 
*MARSHFIELD: CaresweE tt Suop. 
*MATTAPAN: H. & G. Berks, 1276 Blue Hill 
Avenue. Dial painting. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. Exizasetu York. 
*NEW BEDFORD: Tue Cotonta Suop, 22-24 
North Water Street. 
*NORTHBORO: G. L. Titpen, State Road. 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: Nortn Weymoutn 
ANTIQUE SHop, 443 Bridge Street. 
*ORLEANS: Tue Samper, Monument Road. 
PITTSFIELD: 
THe ANpDREws’ ANTIQUE SHop, 42 Clinton 
Avenue. 

*Miss Leonora O’HERRON, 124 South Street. 
*OswaLp’s ANTIQUE SHop, 11 Linden Street. 
*PLYMOUTH: Ye Braprorp Arms, 59 Court 

Street. 
*PROVINCETOWN: Tue Hookep Ruc Suop. 
*SANDWICH: Twin Gastes, Eugenie Hatch. 
*SOUTH ACTON: Tue Acton ANTIQUE SHop. 
*SOUTH SUDBURY: Gou.pinc’s ANTIQUE SHOP. 
STOCKBRIDGE: 
*EpwARD CROWNINSHIELD, THE OL_p CorNeER 
House. 
*Tue Littte House SuHoppe. 
TAUNTON: 
Aton L. Dean, 60 Harrison Avenue. General 
line. 
*Tue WintHROoP ANTIQUE Suop, 134 Winthrop 
Street. 
*WARREN: C. E. Comins. 
*WAYLAND: KaruHerineE Lorina. 
WEYMOUTH: Ye Op Waite Howse, Craire A. 
ParTRIDGE, 293 Commercial Street. 
WEST MEDWAY: Otp Parisu House ANTIQUE 
Suop, Main Street. General line. 
WORCESTER: Gates & Gates, 24 Charlotte 


Street. General line. 


MISSOURI 
*KANSAS CITY: Curtosiry SHop, 1903 Main 
Street. 
NEBRASKA 
OMAHA: Bapo.tet SHoTWELL, 411 South 38th 
Street. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CENTER SANDWICH: Brancuarp’s ANTIQUE | 
SHop. 








Street. Reproduction of old wallpaper. 
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CONCORD: 
*Dersy’s, 22 Warren Street. 
Epcar S. Hawrtuorne, 483 North State Street. 
General line. 
Harry P. Hammond, 205 North Main Street 
*FRANKLIN: Wesster Piace ANTIQUE SHOP 
AND TEA Room. 
*HAMPTON FALLS: Tue Sicn oF THE BULLSEYE. 
HANCOCK VILLAGE: Futter Homesteab. 
*HANOVER: Louise Porter CARLETON, 4 
Occom Ridge. 
HILLSBORO: Tue Treasure Cuest, Joun G. 
Herrick, Deering Road. General line. 
KEENE: Court Srreet ANTIQUE SHOP, 145 
Court Street. 
*PENACOOK: E. H. Martrtice. 
*PETERBOROUGH: Tue WI son Tavern Suop, 
STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, The Crossroads. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
*J. L. Coteman, Market Street. 
*Horace M. Wiccan, 350 State Street. 
*SUNCOOK: Co tecrors Luck, E. R. Guerin. 


NEW JERSEY 


*BRADLEY BEACH: C. M. Wittiar, 31 Main 
Street. 
*CAMDEN: Campen ANTIQUE Suop, James F. 
Ianni, 1406 Haddon Avenue. 
CLOSTER: Coster Antique Suop, Alpine 
Road, Sara M. SANDERS. 
*EAST ORANGE: Tue Buve Door, 14 Prospect 
Street. 
*FREEHOLD: J. B. Kerroor. 
HADDONFIELD: 
*Frances Wotre Carey, 38 Haddon Avenue. 
*MartHa DeHaas REEVEs, 20 Potter Street. 
*HARRINGTON PARK: A. L. Curtis. 
*HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. 
MONTCLAIR: 
F. S. Capozzi, 337 Bloomfield Avenue. General 
line. 
*THe Pexinc Pattou, 147 Watchung Avenue. 
*MORRISTOWN: Otp France, Jane H. Sworps, 
174 South Street. 
MOUNT HOLLY: R. W. Wits, 11 Ridgway 
Street. 
*PLAINFIELD: Tuorp’s AnTIQUE SHOPPE, 321 
West Front Street. General line. 
*SUMMIT: Joun M. Curtis, 8 Franklin Place. 
*SHORT HILLS: Tue Wua er, Hobart Avenue. 


NEW YORK 


*ALBANY: James Vint anv Son, 34 North Pearl 
Street. 
*AUBURN: Acnes T. SuLtivan, 24 Steel Street. 
*AVON: J. Parker MERVILLE. 
BALLSTON SPA: Van Troy’s Suop, 53 Front 
Street. 
BINGHAMTON: Tue Jounson’s, 
Street. 
BROOKLYN: 
*CATHERINE CHASE, 31 Clinton Street. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
CHARLES SOMMERLAD, 98 Orange Street. 
CHESTER: Wuat You Witt Suop, Amy C. 
McGuinness, Goshen Road. 
*CORTLAND: Tue Samp-er, 53 Prospect Terrace. 
*DUNDEE: Jemima WILKiINson ANTIQUE SHOP. 
GENEVA: Tue Kanapasaca, 485 South Main 
Street. 
*GOSHEN: Fancuer’s Cotoniar Suop. 
HUNTINGTON, L. I.: Asicait STEVENSON 
ANTIQUE AND TEA Suor, 143 East Main 
Street. 
*ITHACA: Cotonrat ANTIQUE SHop, 308 Stewart 
Avenue. 
LE ROY: Catuerine Murpock, 3 Main Street. 
*LOUDONVILLE: Excuance ror Woman’s 
Work. 
*MARCELLUS: Martua Jane’s. 
NEW ROCHELLE: 
R. J. CampseELL, 769 Main Street. 
Bernice Apams Lorinc, 91 Woodland Avenue. 
*Dorotny O. ScuuBart, Inc., 651 Main Street. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
*Louis L. ALLEN, 521 Madison Avenue. 


69 Main 





*Francis BANNERMAN Sons, 501 Broadway. 
Firearms. 
*Harriet Bryant, 2 West 47th Street. Repro- 
duétion of old wallpaper. 
*CuILDHOOD, INc., 108 East 57th Street. 
*CLapp AND GRAHAM, 514 Madison Avenue. 
*CopELAND AND Tuompson Inc., 206 Fifth 
Avenue. 
Mrs. Euricn, 36 East 57th Street. 
*GinspurG & Levy, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*Gorpvon or Lonpon, 306 East sgth Street. 
*Renwick C. Hurry, 7 East 54th Street. Pic- 
tures and paintings. 
*Mrs. BRINCKERHOFF JACKSON, 631 Park Avenue. 
*Jane Wuite LonspaLe, 314 East 57th Street. 
*Marco.is Suop, 1132 Madison Avenue. 
*H. A. & K. S. McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue. 
*Martua Moroan, 847 Lexington Avenue. 
*Nosie & Company, 789 Madison Avenue. 
*Mary Carre O’Brien, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
*O.p France, JANE H. Sworps, 553 Madison 
Avenue. 
*FLorian Papp, 684 Lexington Avenue. 
*THE RosENBACH CoMPANY, 273 Madison Avenue. 
*Tue 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*J. Henry Scuort er, 103 Lexington Avenue. 
*W. & J. SLoane, 575 Fifth Avenue. 
*Grete Stencel, 19 East 48th Street. 
*Harriet Enpicorr Waite, 114 East 57th 
Street. 
*Henry V. WEIL, 126 East 57th Street. 
*ApRIEN F. WELLENS, 430 East 57th Street. 
*WINICK AND SHERMAN, 613 Lexington Avenue. 
*PAINTED POST: Isasetta P. IREDELL, Greena- 
way Lodge. 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. Wituiams, 56 Ossining Rd. 
*POUGHKEEPSIE: J. B. Sisson’s Sons, 372 Main 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
*ROCHESTER: Browne’s, 307-309 Alexander 
Street, The Hiram Sibley Building. 
SOUTH SALEM: 
Euizasetu Bacon, Westchester County. 

*TuHE OLp BLacksmITH SHop, Westchester County. 
*STATEN ISLAND: Tue Snuc Harsor ANTIQUE 
Suop, 170 Tyson Street, New Brighton. 

*UTICA: J. H. Epcerre, 508 Plant Street. 
WEEDSPORT: Mk. E. C. Sxapan, East Street. 


General line. 


OHIO 
*CLEVELAND: Forest H. Sweet, P. O. Box 
668. 
COLUMBUS: 


THe AntTIQuE SHop, Dorotuy Scumipt,- II 
South 4th Street. 
THe Spinninc WHEEL ANTIQUE SHOP, 704 
North High Street. 
WILLOUGHBY: Ione Avery Whuirte, 
Euclid Avenue. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN: Mr. anv Mrs. M. S. Jacoss, 
1236 Walnut Street. General line. 
BETHLEHEM: 
A. H. Rice, 519 North New Street. General line. 
ScuumM ANTIQUE SHop, 451 Main Street. Gen- 
eral line. 
CHRISTIANA: Witu14m R. Fie-es. General line. 
DOYLESTOWN: Mary B. ATKINson, 112 East 
State Street. General line. 
EPHRATA: MusseEtman’s ANTIQUE SuHop, Lan- 
caster County. 
ERIE: 
THERESE JULIE BALLARD’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 27 
West Seventh Street. General line. 
Rirrers ANTIQUE SHOP, 328 East goth Street. 
General line. 
LANCASTER: 

*L. P. Aarprup, 341 North Queen Street. 

*Mrs. A. K. HostetrTeEr, 10 South Queen Street. 
LANSDALE: Jacos Reptsik, 41 Jenkins Avenue. 
MEDIA: 

*Tue Buive Eacte ANTIQUE Suop, Mrs. Baucu, 

413 East Washington Street. 

*Tue Cueyneys, Crum Creek Road. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

*Wepa Apnpicks, 108 S. 36th Street. 





*BripGeway Auction Co., 8th and Spring 
Garden Street. Auctioneers. 
Noran CuurcuMan, 7350 Rural Lane, Mt 
Airy. 
*James Curran, 1625 Pine Street. 
Tue Fairway ANTIQUE SHOP, 1230 Locug 
Street. General line. 
*Tue Lort, Camac above Pine Street. Generalline. 
PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE ExcHANGE, Emmy 
Jones, 1316 Locust Street. General line, 
Poor House Lane Antique Suop, Emma L, 
MippteTon, 114 West Rittenhouse Street 
Germantown. ; 
Dorotny REED, 101 West Nippon Strect, Mt, 
Airy. 
*Martua De Haas Reeves, 1026 Pine Street, 
*THE RosENBACH Company, 1320 Walnut Street, 
*ArTHUR J. SussEL, Spruce, cor. 18th Street. 
POTTSTOWN: 
*Tue Antique SHop or Mrs. M. Cooxerow, 
265 King Street. 
Tue ANTIQUE Suop oF Sitas J. Srant, 501 King 
Street. 
RADNOR: Rapwor AnTIQUE SHop, Mrs. Sipney 
M. Davies, Radnor Road. 
*READING: C. M. HeErrner, 346 South Fifth 
Street. 
REINHOLDS: Mrs. J. M. Brunner. General 
line. 
WALLINGFORD: P. G. Pratt, Long Lane. 
WAYNE: Tue Lanterns, S. JaQuette, 417 
North Wayne Avenue. 
WEST CHESTER: 
Francis D. Brinton, Oermead Farm. 
*Louise Barser Martuiot, Route 2. 
WHITEMARSH: 
*Haytort AnTIQuEs, Bethlehem Pike. 
THE Otp House, Marcaret AsH Marca, 
Stop 10, Bethlehem Pike. 
*WILKES-BARRE: Tue Ponti, Mark Antique 
Suop, 69 North River Street. 
YORK: 
*BERGMAN ANTIQUE SuHop, 326 S. Duke Street. 
General line. 
BERKSTRESSER’S LitTTLE SHOPPE AROUND THE 
Corner, 333 East Princess Street. 
Earty AMERICAN ANTIQUES, 314 West Market 
Street, Lincoln Highway. 
*Joe Kinpic, JRr., 304 West Market Street. 
CarotineE Locan, 253 East Market Street. 
*YoRKTOWNE ANTIQUE SHop, 136 East Market 
Street, Lincoln Highway. 


RHODE ISLAND 
BRISTOL: 
Tue Corn Cris SHop, Poppasquash Road 
General line. 
Bristol ANTIQUE SuHop, 
Street. General line. 
*PROVIDENCE: BertHa 
Waterman Street. 
*WAKEFIELD: Bertua B. Hama y, Greycroft, 
Matunuck Road. 
*WICKFORD: Wickrorp Hitt Antique SuHOoP, 
141 West Main Street. 


12 Constitution 


B. Hamesiy, 224 


VERMONT 
*BELMONT: Otp Curutosirty Suop, E. E. Wuitt. 
BENNINGTON: Srone Watt AnTIQUE SHOP, 
209 Pleasant Street. 
*NEWBURY: Ox Bow AnTIQUE Suop. 
*WOODSTOCK: E. W. Aten. 


VIRGINIA 


FREDERICKSBURG: 
Tue Fauts, W. L. Parker. 
THE QuarTERS, 303)4 Amelia Street. 
RICHMOND: 
*H. C. Varentine & Company, 209 East Frank- 
lin Street. 
*WILKINSON AND TRaYLor, 504 W. Main Street. 
ROANOKE: Bic Lick Antique ExcuHanc:, 128 
130 Salem Avenue, East. 
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| WASHINGTON, D.C. 
*Mrs. CorDLEY: 1319 Connecticut Avenue. 
*S, MicKELSON, 707 G Street, N. W. 
*GreorGE W. REYNoLDs, 1742 M Street, N. W. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
*CHARLESTON: Mrs. Roserta C. NicHotson 


Adams Street. 








——— 


WISCONSIN 


BELOIT: Reep & ReirLer Antique Suop, 1217 
Bushnell Street, Highway 61. 
*GREEN BAY: Suop or Treasures, 135 N. 


MILWAUKEE: Tue Tessiz Lov Srupio Suop, 
465 Jefferson Street. 


ENGLAND 


LONDON: 
*Harry Brewer, 40 Hanway Street. 
*TuE Otp Oak House, 50 Abbey Road. 





*CHESHIRE: J. Corxi11, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead 
*DERBYSHIRE: Frank W. Tay or, Bakewell. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of September, 1926, 


os 


STATEMENT of ownership, management, etc., of ANTIQUES, Inc., published monthly at Boston, Mass., required by the Act of August 
24, 1912. Editor, Homer Eaton Keyes, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Business Manager, Lawrence E. Spivak, 683 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass.; Publisher Antiques, Inc., 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. Stockholders: Homer Eaton Keyes, 683 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass.; Sidney M. Mills, Beverly, Mass.; Frederick E. Atwood, 171 Maple Street, West Roxbury, Mass.; John M. Atwood, 17 
Maple Street, West Roxbury, Mass.; Lawrence E. Spivak, 36 Quint Avenue, Allston, Mass. No bonds or mortgages. 


(Signed) Lawrence E. Spivak, Business Manager. 


Francis A. Rocers, Notary 








THE SWORD OF dafayette 


That he surrendered at his secession to the army of the 
allies on August the roth, 1792; therewith the correspond- 
ence between Lafayette and my grandfather regarding the 
genuineness of the sword. 


Photographs of the copy of my grandfather’s letter to 
Lafayette, of his answer and of his sword will be sent on 
receipt of $10. 

My grandfather inherited the sword from his uncle who 
was Prussian minister at Bruxelles in 1792. 


The lower part of the sheath is missing. 


A splendid opportunity for American collectors, museums 
or municipalities. 


ALL BIDS AND QUESTIONS TO THE OWNER 


K. FREIHERR von FRIESEN 


Batzdorf bei Meissen Saxony, GERMANY 





Mrs. J. Van Vleck Brothers 


Telephone 224-w 

+ + 

_ WEarly hardware 
Antiques 


od [\““H” and Strap hinges|{) ™y 3 


Afternoon <s «> to October 


tea (ilatches, old locks|f isa 


Openfrom 








+ \tongs,shovels,andironsA  ¢ 
\ 
é 


Dears Ago 


North Egremont Road 
GREAT BARRINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 





Elizabeth Cheyney 


Invites you 
one and all 
to her stallsin 


Ye Olde Market 
House 


on High Street 


AMITIOLIEC 


|THE CHEYNEYS\ 














WIIWMULY 





at the 


Sesquicentennial 


Martha Morgan 
Antiques & Prints 


847 Lexington Avenue 
New York (ity 





Reproduétions 
of old chintzes. 
Samples mailed 
on approval to 
suit your re- 
quirements 
from our stock 
of selected pat- 


terns. 





8 East Hamilton Street Battimore, MARYLAND 








eA Mive-drawer 
(Chest 


An unusual specimen in the 
rich figure of its curly maple 
which is even more pro- 
nounced on the sides and 
top than on the drawer 
fronts. All original but the 
brasses. On the chest is some 
attractive spruce-tree lustre. 


CRANFORD COTTAGE 
7 Smith Court at 50 Foy Street 


BEACON HILL Boston 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 
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BEAUTY CONSTRUCTION STYLE 
HE “lowboy” table here shown is beautiful, small and q 
fashionable. It is made in solid walnut or in maple. I 4 
make also 200 other reproductions, including everything 
that could possibly be required in an American dwelling 
. before 1720, and all maple and pine after that date. : 
Shown at my Studio, Framingham, 46 Park Street (close to station) : 
21 miles to BoSton q 
WALLACE NUTTING : 





Atlantic Printing Com 
Boston 













is 
2 








The COMPANY of MASTER CRAFTSMEN, we. 


390 
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MAHOGANY SECRETARY :: BOMBE BASE WITH BLOCKED FRONT :: THE CARVEDS” = 
WOODEN BUST IN THE BROKEN PEDIMENT PORTRAYS GENERAL AMHERST. l 18S 

= 


my FHILE it is interesting to know that 
(a7, the original of this superb secre- 
x tary was used by General Wash- 
ington during his occupancy of 

, the Craigie Mansion in Cam- 
bridge, it is a consideration of perhaps 
greater moment that this modern reproduc- 
tion follows its prototype even in hair- 





breadth measurements and in every minute 
detail of carving. The wood of which it is 
constructed has been selected, piece by piece, 
for its consistent color, texture, and rhythm 
of grain. American craftsmanship has never 
wrought with greater technical mastery than 
is displayed in this and other examples of 
furniture produced under the same auspices. 


Sole Selling Agents 


W.@ J. SLOANE 


575 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York CITY 




















HERE 


Mirrors 
CRADLE, $100 
Desk, in curly maple, $200 


WInpsor CHAIR 


MY STOCK is overflowing now with desirable pieces 
ranging all the way from low priced chairs in quanti- 
ties to fine eighteenth century highboys, desks, chairs, 
mirrors, concerning which special correspondence is 
invited and special inspection urged. Choice items 
constantly arriving. 


ARCHITECTS please note that I have a superior lot 
of paneling, mantels, wainscot, corner cupboards, 
feather-edge boards, some 76 feet long and 30 inches 
wide. Enough material all told for ten or more rooms. 


IN FURNITURE I have scroll-front and pillar-post 
bureaus at $25, as usual; also plenty of the following 
pieces: 3-slat-back chairs with new rush seats at $7.50; 
spool beds, $12.50; grape side chairs at $7; armchairs 
and rockers at $25 to $35; sofas, $25 to $35; center- 
base mahogany card tables, $25 to $35; fiddle-back 





COLLECTORS 
DEALERS 
ARCHITEC TS 
DECORATORS 


IS AN AN- 
NOUNCEMENT 
THAT WILL IN- 
TEREST EVERY 
ONE OF YOU FOR I 
HAVE SOMETHING 
FOR YOU ALL. - 


HicHBoy, $250 





Emprre Sora, Manocany, Swan NECK, $75 
Empire Sora, Manocany, Scroit Arm, $150 
Emptre Sora, Manocany, SHEAF Arm, $176 


mahogany slip-seat chairs, $10, in pairs only; cane- 
seat, fiddle-backs, $5 each, any quantity; turned 
down beds in maple cut to any desired width, in exact 
pairs, $35 per bed for the low post ones, and $50 per 
bed for the tall reeded ones. 


OF CHAIRS I have over 2000 on hand, all to be sold 
to dealers at right prices, so send a list of your wants 
and I will forward photographs. I guarantee all goods 
just as represented. I have no goods finished but some 
cleaned and oiled and all new rush seats in chairs. 
When needed I am always at your service for business. 


IN ORDERING by photograph always return the 
photographs of the pieces you wish, properly marked, 
that there may be no mistake on my part in sending the 
exact pieces, as I am carrying a $50,000 stock at this 
time and wish my customers to get just what they order. 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Formerly at Georgetown 
—since 1897 


17 WALNUT STREET, HAVERHILL, MassacHUSETTS 


Everything guaranteed 
as represented 
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From the 
Antique 
Shops 


(Ninth Floor) 
+ 
A glamorous collection of 
lovely things from the 
beauty-enchanted and 
legend-laden past 
7 
Hepplewhite Settee 
Louis Quatorze Armchair 
Aubusson Carpet 


Chippendale Etagére 
Gold Pasteboard Box 


(Early 17th century French) 
Italian Straw Box 
Sheraton Revolving Table 
Old Wedgwood Tea Service 
French Pewter Teapot 


Sheraton Firescreen 
(Needlework Panel) 


Silver Wine Taster 
Six-fold Painted Canvas Screen 


Crystal Chandelier 
(One of Pair) 
Pair Crystal Candlesticks 


tc 


LY 


HE Antique Shops present new collections of 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish furniture 
and decorative objects selected in Europe this 
summer. Incomparable refinements of selection and a 
most astonishing wealth of choice are afforded by these 
7 comprehensive stocks, comprising both the fine and 
; rustic types of furniture, and innumerable small pieces 
suitable for gift purposes. Never have there been so 
many delightful 4z4e/o¢cs and appealing pezits meubles 


of irresiStible charm. 


fHlandel Brothers 


CHICA G G 
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The House of Oak and PINE 


Built on the King’s Highway (old Bay Road) in Ipswich from trees cut on the 
lot about 1690, now, in 1920, bespeaks a generation of craftsmen who builded 
better than they knew 


Here the work of the upper and nether sawyer, the broadaxe man, the lad skilled with the 

adze and the house-wright is shown in marked degree. Great wide boards of pumpkin pine, 

massive oak timbers in the exposed ceilings and five enormous fireplaces decorated with 

utensils used by the housewife in olden-time cookery greet the eye. This house, one of five, 
is my setting for 


FURNITURE of AMERICAN Oak and PINE 


6 SO 


Yes, I have Pumpxin Ping, lots of it, co wit: 


More than 2000 wide, featheredge boards 
with thumb moldings. Many hundreds of these 
boards were never painted but have been mel- 
lowed by time’s gentle influence for two centuries 
until now they possess the softest glow in color 


tone from gold to deep seal; 14 to 24 inches in 
width are they; 7 to 8 feet in length; and some, 
for halls, twice as long. Mr. Architect, I ‘can 
take care of you nicely no matter how many 
jobs you may have or how large they may be. 


OE SO 


A Nicue I have with elaborate shell top. Its 
duplicate you could not find. 


9 See 


Yes, I have Otp Oak Trmpers, viz: 


Summer beams, joists, plates and gunstock 
posts. Also old bricks for facing fireplaces, hearth 
tile, decorated Dutch tile, fireplace fittings:— 


cranes, trammel bars and hooks, slyces, dogs 
and andirons, house hardware, hinges, latches, 
lighting utensils, nails and spikes. 


6 5S 


HOOKED RUGS 


In sending your hooked rugs and braided rugs here 
for cleaning and repairs attach a tag to each one with 
name thereon, name on package also, and notify me 
by letter. There is a big flow of rugs here, for we do 
the work beautifully. 

Our Collection of New England Hooked Rugs is at 
its Best. Many hundreds to choose from — clean and 
in fine condition. 


Note: — Burnham’s Hooked Rug Book mailed for 


only 25c in stamps, has 44 pages. It is chock full of 
information on this interesting craft. It tells you “How 
to Make Hooked Rugs,” carefully leading you step by 
Step so that a child may learn. It shows fifty designs 
in illustration. It tells the size, the price and the 
amount of material required to make up each design, 
and it tells the history of hooked rugs. This useful 
book shows the frames, the setup, the hooks and the 
complete kit with which these rugs can be fashioned 


BURNHAM’S ANTIQUE TRADING POST 
Ipswitch, Massachusetts 
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Antiques 


ARRODS’ collection of Antique Furniture 
H from the best periods of England’s past is 
amongst the largest and most varied in the 
whole world. Every piece is guaranteed genuine. 
Special wholesale prices are quoted to all bona 
fide dealers; and inspection is cordially invited. 


HARRODS 


HARRODS LTD. LONDON, SW. 





SHOWN 
ABOVE 


Old English 
dresser in Oak, 
of the period 
1700. 
Guaranteed an 
original piece. 
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Shipping Agents, Packers, &c. 


GREAT ST. THOMAS APOSTLE 


LONDON,zEc« 


eAlso LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL 





The buyer of goods— 
antique or modern— in 
foreign cities will find it 
to his advantage to for- 
ward all purchases to one 
of our warehousecentrals 
where they may be held 
for packing and forward- 


Cn 

















OUAWTITY “CASES OF AWTEQUES 


ing as a unit at the own- 
er’s convenience. In such 
instances we attend to 
consular invoices and 
othershippingdocuments 
and supply every safe- 
guard to insure prompt 
and satisfactory delivery. 


€€ & 


Specialists in Packing and Shipping 
ANTIQUES, FURNITURE 


Privatelockup rooms for 
storage during assembly, 
at disposal of our clients. 
Consular invoices and 
all other shipping docu- 
ments attended to. 


Insurance placed. 


ee 








STATUARY PROPER LY PA 


STATUARY 
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Special cases for quan- 
tity shipments. 

Tourists, dealers and all 
others contemplating 
the transportation of 
their goods should con- 


sult us in advance. 


ete 


New York: DRAEGER SHIPPING CO. Inc., 8/10 Bridge Street 


Boston: STONE & DOWNER COMPANY, 148 State Street 
Philadelphia: JOHN L. VANDIVER, 2/4 Drexel Buildings 


BANKERS: 3apN3 ane Ud voncor © 





| GERHARD® HEY, ld, LONDON 
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Fine Oak Cabinet (1725) 


Made of English oak, painted by a Flemish artist. 
Decorative and useful. Center section has un- 
usual let-down glass panel. A fine example of these ’ 
very rare cabinets. Price $1000. 1" 


AP TES AN MNS S179 SSN HS. RNG SAD 





i Rare Books — Book Binding — Cataloguing —Library Stepladders, etc. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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American Art Galleries 


o Madison Avenue 56% to 57th y treet 


NEW YORK 


WSoDOrRL 


On C free Exhibition Beginning October 30 
Weekdays 9 am. to 6 p.m. 1 Sunday 2 to 5 pm. 


THE MARGOLIS» 
COLLECTION OF 
EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


Mahogany bureaux, dining tables and chairs 
walnut chests, pine cupboards, Sheraton 
four-post bedsteads, cherrywood, walnut and 
burled-ash highboys + and an important 
William Savery carved mahogany highboy 
Hepplewhite sideboards and grandfather 
clocks, maple side chairs and inlaid sofa 
tables, pole-screens, Duncan Phyfe sewing 
and drop-leaf tables, Washington mirrors 
and kindred examples 


osale y November 5 & 6 at 2:15 p.m. 


WMBoDOrL 


c Jats conducted i by Messrs. O. BERNET and H.H.PARKE 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION - INC: 
c Managers 
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HIS representative collection of American Pewter, in proof condi- 
tion, is for sale to the highest bidder. Bids will be opened November 
31st, 1926, and the successful bidder will be advised. Sale is without 
reserve, and the collection is guaranteed by us. It is now on exhibit 
in our American Room. 


Number Size 


I 


RO tt ttt et 


Dem ew mop 


— 


15” plate 
13’ plate 

8” plates 
13’ deep dish 
11” deep dish 
11” deep dish 
13’ deep dish 
11’ deep dish 

4” mug 

9” plates 
11” basin 

8” plates 

8” plates 

8” deep basin 
10” deep basin 

8” plate 
large porringer 
11” plates 
ship light 


BETHLEHEM PIKE 
WHITEMARSH, Pa, 


(3 miles north of Phila. City Line) 


Mark 
Nathaniel Austin 
Thomas Badger 
B. Barns, Philadelphia 
B. Barns, Philadelphia 
B. Barns, Philadelphia 
B. Barns 
B. Barns 
B. Barns 
Boardman, Hall and Co. 
Boardman 
Boardman 
P. Boyd, Philadelphia 
Thomas Danforth 
T. Danforth, Middletown 
T. D. 
Joseph Danforth 
Joseph Danforth, Middletown, Conn. 
Joseph Danforth 
Endicott and Sumner 


Number Size Mark 
I 13’’ice pitcher Roswell Gleason 
I pair 4” candlesticks Roswell Gleason 
I 11” flagon Roswell Gleason 
I 10” flagon Roswell Gleason 
I 7’ teapot Griswold 
I large porringer Hamlin 
I 8” plate J. J. pair of eagles 
I 8” plate Samuel Kilbourn 
I 714" deep basin Richard Lee 
I 8” plate Lightner 
I 11’ deep basin _ Lightner 
I 8%” plate Palethorp 
3 6” lamps Porter 
I 10” flagon Smith and Feltman 
I 44” mug William Will 
3 large porringers T.D.and S.B. 
2 7"’ chalices unmarked 
T dome-lid tankard mark not discernible 


BRANCH: 


“I 
“Farr Oaks” 
ay / oft 615 Greenleaf -Avenue 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








NEW ENGLAND LOWBOY 


Of walnut,exceptionally dainty 
inits proportions and refined in 
the details of its execution. 


Henry Y. Geil 


ANTIQUES 


A CAREFULLY CHOSEN COLLECTION OF 


FINE FURNITURE AND ITS APPURTENANCES 
CONSULTATIONS SPECIAL COMMISSIONS 


126 E€aft 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Earty ENGLISH SILVER Earty AMERICAN SILVER 


The CLAPP & GRAHAM (2. 


514 Mapison AVENUE New York Ciry 
Between §3rd 8 54th Streets 


Of one of the finest collections in New York 

City of old silver, English and American, arms and 
armor, Chinese porcelains, fine jades and corals, tapes- 
tries, modern and antique jewelry. Also dealers in oil 
paintings and other works of art. 


Widely and Wisely Collected 


Appraisals made and estates settled. Offers of per- 
sonal effects in the classes above listed are invited. 


CoLLection oF O_p EvropeEAN ARMS FLemIsH TAPESTRY 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE BRICK WALL 
J. B. KERFOOT ANNIE HAIGHT KERFOOT | 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
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AN EARLY AMERICAN THREE-LEGGED STRETCHER 
TABLE, WITH SCROLLED APRON AND CIRCULAR TOP, 
FROM SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY, SHOWN IN “THE ROUGH.” 
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SHERATON Two PepeEsTAL TaBLe (c. 7790) Dark, Rich Manocany. Two Extra LEAves j 
Extended size: 4’, 10’ x 9’ 104", 2 sO \y 


HE popularity of the pedestal dining table is due to its grace of proportion, its richness of ° wood, and its 
surpassing convenience. The handsome example illustrated possesses the advantage of a finely oval form 
which disguises its ample dimensions and reduces its scale to conform to the requirements of a room even of 


moderate size. ; . , 
Antique Furniture,Rare Books, Prints, Textiles, Objects of-Art 


The ROSENBACH COM PANY 


273 Mapison AvEeNvE, New York 1320 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 

















OriEnTAL Lowestort Puncu Bow (c. 7736-7796) 





QHyHls choice Oriental Lowestoft punch bowl, fourteen inches in diameter, dates 

from that period of the eighteenth century when European trading com- 
panies maintained agencies in the Orient and ordered special patterns of porce- 
lain to grace the tables of notables at home. Here the decoration consists of 
naturally colored flowers on a clear white ground. The inner border is a scroll 
and diaper pattern in sepia and gold. 


CHARLES R. LYNDE, 420 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


PORCELAIN GLASS EARTHENWARE—ANTIQUE AND MODERN—FOR SELECT USAGE 







eed 


SPODE’S 
Buttercup 


JLLUSTRATING a very early 
| Spode design, applied on the 
| Chelsea Wicker shape. Butter- 
cup Is a very interesting old English 
floral pattern, combined with conven- 
tional bands printed under glaze in soft 
brown; the floral effect is painted in rich 
underglaze enamel colors of yellow, 
green, and blue. This makes a very 
m charming effec against the Wicker 
Ss shape and the ivory body. 





Tes ence 





STOCK CARRIED IN NEW YORK CITY SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


COPELAND & THOMPSON, INnc., 206 Fifth Avenue, New York (ity 











GINSBURG @& LEVY 


The (olony Shops 
397 Madison Avenue, New York, 


AMERICAN and 
ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


ep 


A FINE AND COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION OF THE 
FURNISHINGS OF THE XVIII CENTURY HOUSE IS TO 
BE FOUND ON OUR FLOORS. EACH PIECE SELECTED 
FOR ITS INDIVIDUAL MERIT AND AUTHENTICITY. 
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A pair of pidures, painted in colors on glass, showing the 
foreign embassy houses and boats on the River at Shanghai. 
Done in China in the early part of the la# century. 
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Lamp SHapbe. Decorated with the historic ship Calumet, Map or Cape Cop SHow1ncG LANDING oF PILGRIMS 
New England merchantman, which rounded the Horn just Printed on antique finished paper, this map is both highly deco- 
one hundred years ago, and helped to establish American rative and of the greatest historical interest. Drawn according to 
prosperity through trade with the Orient. Accurately and Mourt's Relation, the famous account of the journey of the 
exquisitely drawn, each line and rope is correct. The ship Pilgrims from the signing of the Compaét, in sight of land, until 
is depicted in a storm and the fine parchment paper gives the whole company settled at Plymouth. Shows portrait of Miles 
an effect of scudding clouds. Standish, commander of the scouting parties, and facsimile of 

14” diameter at base. his signature. : 

814" height Black Cd, Git a a ee $1.50 

$5.7 pL a a ee 

ke Hand colored &§ shellaced . . . . 3.50 


PoStpaid anywhere in U. S. A. 


THE SHIP MODEL SHOP, Provincetown,-Mass. 
J. CORKILL 


460 New Cuesrer Roap, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, England 


10 minutes from Liverpool EStablished 1866 Cases: Antiques, Birkenhead 
20 minutes from Chester TELEPHONE: Rock Ferry 198 


FOUR HOURS BY DIRECT TRAIN FROM LONDON (EUSTON) 


PoStpaid eaSt of the Mississippi 





One of the Largest and Most Interest- 
ing Stocks of Genuine Antiques 
in the country. 


ar 
Furniture 
Pottery ‘Porcelain 
Glass Silver Sheffield Plate 
Needlework, 


Long -(ase and Bracket 
(Zocks 
ae 


A large stock of Furniture, Glass, China, Pewter, 
etc., suitable for the American market. 


All details of packing and shipping personally 
attended to. 


Five exceptionally fine pieces of European carved ivory. The centre tankard is 17th-century 
French, beautifully carved, and has the fleur-de-lis on a shield with crown above. 








EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


eA Fine (ollettion of 
Choice Pieces 


eA, ways on 
‘Urew 


MARGOLIS SHOP 


1132¢Madison Avenue, New York City 


THREE BLOCKS FROM THE AMERICAN WING OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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GORDON of LONDON 


Wholesale Antique Importers 
New York: 306 East soth Street 


74) 
Consignments 


Every 
Fortnight 





nr 


Apply for Prices 


Gr 


Telephone 
REGENT 7175 


OFFICE SECTION OF WAREHOUSE 























OLD ‘T IME ARTS AND 
CRAFTS OF J TALY 


HE collections of the Lualdi Studios 
are inclusive enough to meet both 
ordinary and extraordinary demands of 
private collector, decorator and architect. 
The item required may be a bit of 
silver, a piece of old brocade, or a nobly 
carved Renaissance mantel such as that 
illustrated. 

In any case a client of the Studios may 
rest assured that his taste is confirmed by 
that of a trained artist and antiquarian 
whose choices for his collection are gov- 
erned by artistic rather than commercial 
considerations. 


ANGELO LUALDI, lic., ciasiibes uae 


To reach the Lualdi Studios take Kenmore-Lechmere Square trolley cars to Lechmere Square, Cambridge. From there a minute's walk brings one to the Studios. 





SINCE I HAD TO MOVE 


I wish my clients, old and new, to become acquainted with 
my present location as soon as possible. 


To make it worth their while to break a new trail to my door I am offering, for a brief 
time, the following items at sharply reduced prices: 


Fireside chair, Straight legs beautifully carved, Chippendale. Small serpentine bureau, mahogany, with chamfered corners. 

Hepplewhite mirror, inlaid with satinwood and fruitwoods. Several pieces of eighteenth century silver. 

Chippendale mirror, mahogany and gilt with flower inset in top. Set of 8 Chippendale chairs, 6 and 2; a set any one might be proud to 

Chippendale mirror, mahogany, with bird inset in gold. own. 

Small Chippendale hanging cabinet, very unusual and fine. Chippendale sofa of beautiful lines, and very rare. 

Pie crust table, 30-inch top, mahogany, beautifully carved. An American portrait: Gentleman in a Green Coat. 

Mahogany night table, with tambour slide and gallery edge. Jig-sawed Chippendale mirror, mahogany. 

Chippendale mirror, carved and gilded, exquisite example. Martha Washington mirror, with scroll top and eagle, gilt and 

Another similar to above. mahogany. 

Pair of mezzotints printed in color, painted by Morley and en- Round table with banister gallery top, and base beautifully carved; 
graved by Ward. a collector’s piece. 

William and Mary seaweed marquetry high-case clock, 7750. Satinwood drop-leaf table, painted in the Angelica Kauffmann 

Simon Willard banjo clock. Style, and of the period. 

Corner cupboard, Georgian, mahogany, an exquisite example. Chippendale dressing glass, with swinging mirror, finely carved. 


All of the above represent the high Sandard which characterizes the antiques which I collect—antiques, all of them, a 
source of pride for present and coming generations. 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 





ADRIEN FRANCOIS WELLENS, 430 E€a8 5724 Street, New York City 








After You Have Bagged 
The Prized Antique 


Then comes our opportunity to render 
service in making tt a joy forever 


OA ary priceless antiques have languished in dusty 


garrets, forgotten and unloved — others have done 

humble duty in wash houses and barns. To restore them to 
‘ their proper sphere, to bring back their old brilliancy and 
“= importance, to seat them, as it were, at the head of the table 
and feast them like prodigal sons, on love and admiration — that is more than half 
| the thrill of capture. Q It is here that we enter, for The Shepard Stores—not young 
| in years either—has a natural intereSt in things of old New England, specializing in 








—Restoring and Refinishing Old Pieces. —Upholstering Old Colonial Chairs and Sofas in 


—Offering a most complete and highly interesting col- Suitable Materials. 


| lection of authentic reproductions of Early American —Supplying the wall paper, draperies, shades, floor 
| Furniture, Glassware, China, Pictures, Bedspreads, coverings and accessories complementary to 
and Lamps with which tocomplete theColonial Home. Early American Furniture. 


You Will Find Us Both IntereSted and Fully Equipped to Help You Make the MoS of Your Prized Antiques 


The Shepard Stores, Boston 








SET OF EIGHT SHERATON CHAIRS 


CONSISTING OF SIX SIDES AND TWO ARMS 





H. C. VALENTINE & CO.  -4NTIQUES 


207-209 East Frankin Street, RicHMonD, VIRGINIA 
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go ARL FIERO 
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IMPORTANT SHOWING OF GLASS 


RARE c@G@LLEC Trion OF CU TH JERSE Y AN D WISTARBERG GLASS 


Aquamarine Olive Blue 


RARE coLnbiErE ¢ ri own OF EA RL Y AMERICAN 


Blue Green Amethyst 


Saas 
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Clear Olive Blue 


WORTHY ANTIQUES 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


(Corner 18th and Spruce Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





4348) 





| FRANCES WOLFE CAREY— Antiques eg gam ak 





BEAUTIFUL HEPPLEWHITE Sora UNUSUALLY WIDE AND COMFORTABLE 


A shop of authentic antiques, less than 30 minutes from Philadelphia via the Delaware River Bridge 





‘A Good Antique 
isa 


Good Investment” 








SPECIMENS FROM THE MINIATURE GROUP OF THE THREE-SECTION COLLECTION 
(Average Height 2 inches.) 


Dorothy @. Schubart 


INCORPORATED 
651 Main STREET 


rote to Collectors: 
Special attention is called to our compre- N EW RO CHELLE 
hensive collection of three-section glass, N EW Y ORK 


twhich will be offered at a special sale 
during the first week of Hovember. Telephone New RocHELte 6692 
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AMERICAN HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD 
Length 56% inches. 
Height 4034 inches. 
Depth 1834 inches. 


THE BANDBOX 


ANTIQUES :: INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


8 Franxiin Piacez, Summit, N. J. 
TEL BOP HON E SUMMIT 56.94 


jo Morrison Curtis :: Helen Perry Curtis 











~$349F- 








| : oo 
| LITHOGRAPHS of || 
| N. CURRIER 


and | 
CURRIER &7 IVES i 


ee 


Price $10.00 postpaid 





HOLPORT FURL COMPANY 


15 €aS 40th Street 


To CoLLECTORS OF RARE PRINTS 


There are many thousands of prints in the United States by early Ameri- 
can lithographers which are now rare and which bring hundreds of dollars 
at public auction when sold at the galleries in New York. 


Lithographs of N. CURRIER 
and CURRIER €§ IvES 
By Warren A. WEAVER 


is a book which may mean hundreds of dollars to you if you have or know 
where there are prints by N. Currier or Currier & Ives. 

These lithographers made over 3400 different subjects — 3075 are 
listed in this book which is the only book about Currier &3 Ives prints that 
has been published. If only fifty copies of each picture had been printed 
think of the thousands there must be still available. Perhaps you have 
very valuable ones. Only about 1300 of the subjects have been offered at 
auction and the adtual prices paid for them are given in Mr. Weaver's book. 

If you ever intend to buy or to sell old prints by N. Currier or Currier & 
Ives, this book is invaluable. The price, $10, is negligible, for it will be a 
guide to prevent your paying too much when you buy —a guide when 
you sell —so you will not let them go too cheaply. Send for it today. 


New York City 






































HIGH-CASE CLOCK, sy Joun Scort, 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., FROM THE MEN- 
DENHALL COLLECTION, 


THE PHILADELPHIA ART GALLERIES AND AUCTION Rooms 
1924-26 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Reep H, Wa.tmer, Auctioneer 


Early eAmerican and English Antiques 
at Auction 


Rare Pennsylvania Dutch inlaid walnut highboy with original brasses. Chippen- 
dale chest-on-chest. Set of 6 rare Windsor side chairs, settees, chest of drawers, etc. 


HiSftorical China Waterford Glass Old Lustre 
Solid Silver Antique fewelry Hooked Rugs 


and many other beautiful and rare antiques, all of which will be sold at 


PUBLIC SALE 


Beginning Tuesday, November 2, 1926 and following days at 2 o’clock 


by order of 
Mrs. W. C. McIntTyreE Mrs. WALTER T. BRADLEY Mrs. A. B. MircHeELi 
Philadelphia, Pa. ~ Philadelphia, Pa. Germantown, Pa. 


also the entire stock of rare Antiques removed from 106 S. 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


by order of 
Mrs. Wepa ADDICKS (retiring from business) 


CATALOGUE MAILED UPON REQUEST 





eA merican 


eAntiques 





I have six mahogany Chippendale dining chairs, finely carved, in original and good con- 
dition. Price $600. Also a carved claw and ball-foot dish-top table at $200, and a similar 





Our large collections 
occupy six floors and 
include some excep- 
tionally rare items in 
furniture, clocks, 
mirrors, historical 
china, pink and sil- 
ver lustre tea sets, 
Spodeand Worcester 
sets, samplers of the 
Nantucket School 
(c. 1700.) 

‘ € 


WE WELCOME VISITORS 


table with snakehead feet, 35-inch top, at $150. Our prices are uniformly 


reasonable 


Telephone Plaza 0378 


FLORIAN PAPP “XRG” 
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KATHERINE N. LorING 


KIRKSIDE 
WAYLAND MaAssACHUSETTS 









594 
Table Fastener 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
DoMESTIC AND IMPORTED» 
FURNITURE HARDWARE 


Old brasses repaired and 
missing parts replaced. 


A. L. FIRMIN 


34-36 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 





James Curran 
1625 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


<A 
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GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Furniture, China 
and Silver. Old 


Phila. wood and 
marble mantels. 





{B48 


Otp Canton GINGER Jar, shade painted to match pattern on jar. P 
Comptete as Illustrated, $25.00 


my 


Our shop in Newbury, Vermont is now open with a new and better stock. We 
urge all our old friends to call upon us there and we hope to welcome many new 
ones. 


OX BOW ANTIQUE SHOP 


130 Charles Street : 4 Boston, Mass. 


Summer Shop: Newsury, VERMONT 


















Cameron SmithsHarrictt PY | 
SHIPPING & FOR WARING ACCENTS 
EXPORT CASE MAKERSAPAC AKERS 
Glee i Court St Dashing tane 
Rondesn Pre 
il wer at Dew yrew 


Sejag Wer mg hur Boras lonn 
Cann T WS. LONDON SE 


Gameron Smith 
5 Hlarriott {# 


EXPERT ART PACKERS 
AND SHIPPERS TO THE 








ANDERSON GALLERIES 
Park Avenue and 59th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


For whom we packed 
the collection of the late 
Viscount Leverhulme. 


Gamovon Smiths Marriot £2 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 


OFFICES: Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd. 
Hudson F ding & Shippi 
6-10 Ceci, Court arene we bg wens 
Jane. 
? 7 
Sr. Martin’s Lane,W.C.2 17-19 STATE STREET 
Telephone: New York City 
Guanann 3043 Telephone: 
Cablegrams and Telegrams: Bow inG GREEN 10329-10330 
““KaMsMARAT, LonDon”’ 
4 Cables: 
Casemaking and PackingW arehouses: “JacBERG, NEw York” 


6,7 and 8 Whitcher Place, Rochester Also represented in Boston, Philadel- 
Road, Camden Town, N.W. 1 phia, and principal cities of the world. 


A NEW WALL PAPER 


By HARRIET BRYANT 


O my already large variety 

of faithful reproductions of 
early American wall papers I am 
now adding a new and brilliant 
design showing three scenes of 
O_Lp NEw York. 


This is taken from an original of 
about 1850 and shows vignettes 
picturing the Battery, Wall Street 
and the Mint. 


The drawing is in exquisite line, 
suggesting the technique of an 
etching. 


HARRIET BRYANT 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 


and New Mi rorp, ConNneECTICUT 
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The Hooked Rug— 


AN important accessory in the arrangement of your 
room. Here you have the advantage of variety and 
quality in making your choice. Also furniture, 
china, glass, and pewter. Come and be convinced. 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES MHooKkep RuGs 4 SPECIALTY 


L. DAVID 80 (harles Street Boston 
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Set of twelve mahogany dining chairs, two 
armchairs, ten single chairs, date: circa 1762. 


Received direct from an English home, in the dining 
room of which they have stood for over 150 years. 


All in Perfect Original (ondition 


We also have at our Galleries many beautiful examples of Jacobean, 
Queen Anne and Georgian furniture, antique silver, tapestries, 
needlepoint, choice fabrics, pewter, glass, china, etc. 


Old English Galleries 


Boston, -NC4ssACHUSETTS 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 











THE 16 East 13% STREET 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


New York (ity 


BN 


Our fall stock of 
American antiques 1s 
unusually good. 
Furniture, paneling, 
feather boards, man- 
tels, hardware. 
Everything for the 
old-fashioned house. 





Se 


WE DO EXPERT RESTORING 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 








OLD MILL STONE ANTIQUE SHOP 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


In The Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 





Here you will find true southern hospitality extended to 
you amidst the setting of fine old Virginia Antiquity that 
will carry you back to the days of long ago. 

Our stock consists of rare pieces after Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton and Phyfe; early American pewter dressers, 
benches, chests and chairs; rare Stiegel and Jersey glass; 
pewter, marked and unmarked. 

Our large stock is well arranged for inspection and all 
covered by an exclusive guarantee. 








Tixte-Trer Manocany Carp Taste, Oricr: W. H. Apcey Epcar 


‘Al CONDITION :: SAPPHIRE BLUEGINGER JAR, (On way to Wallace Collection) 


Kanc-ust PERIop, 


OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 


EDGAR 


GENUINE ANTIQUES from GREAT BRITAIN 


We specialize in buying for American clients. Only guaranteed pieces shipped. 
Our prices are in every case far below actual London market value. 

Innumerable satisfied clients will testify to the value of our shipments. We hold a 
Stock of nearly 2000 items. 

Send us your requirements and we will send you photographs and our net prices. 
Goods shipped immediately. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
: : COTTAGE OAK :: FINE JADE :: AMBER AND GLASS 
DECORATIVE ITEMS 


41 Duke Street, MancheSter Square 


Lonpon, W. ENGLAND 
(Side of Selfridge’s) 
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Mahogany Lowboy of the Philadelphia Type 


PAS mahogany furniture that was made in Philadelphia in the 

second half of the eighteenth century is attributed to William 
Savery, or sometimes to the “Savery School.” It was based on the styles 
of Chippendale but the carving, while delicate and effective, is low in 
relief while Chippendale tended toward a high relief. Whether such pieces 
as the one illustrated were made by Savery or not, they are fine examples 
of cabinetmaking. This piece has all its original brasses and stands thirty- 
one inches high, is forty inches wide, and twenty-one inches deep. 

I have in my galleries several fine American-made pieces as well as 
some superb specimens of the best English cabinetmaking in mahogany, 
walnut and oak. There are also on display some fine old glass, silver 
and china. 








OC 
Antiques L° UIS J OSEPH Antiques 
with a written priced most 
guarantee 379, 381, 383 Boylston Street moderately 


Boston, Mass. 
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Though Christmas ar- 
rives but once in a twelve- 
month, the festival seems to 
recur with ever accelerating 


spec d. 


And when it comes to 
choosing gifts, selection of 
appropriate items among 
the vast piles of truck 
specially manufactured for 
donation purposes grows 
annually more difficult. 


To those who contem- 
plate the bestowal of pearl 
necklaces and gem studded 
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A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Old address should accompany 
new. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 


Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the post office of Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Eighteenth Century English Clock Dial 
SO NICE (From a Baxter Print) . 
The Editor’s Attic . 

Baxter’s Picture Printing 

Early Pittsburgh Glass Houses 
The Wedding Furniture of Anna Barnard 


. Dorothy Hoskins 360 
Harry Hall White 363 


PAGE 
Cover 
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Published at 683 -At/antic ~Avenue, Boston 


$4.00 the year 


50 cents the copy 








Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor 
Auice Van LEER Carrick, Editorial Consultant 
*=** 


Lawrence E. Spivak, Business Manager 


Stoney M. Mitts, New England Representative, Boston Office 


Published by ANTIQUEs, Incorporated 
Freperick EF. Atwoop, Treasurer 
TELEPHONE 


LiBertTy 3118 









wrist watches ANTIQUES 
would offer no deterrent 


suggestions. 


But those who find them- 
selves in a quandary as to 
means of discovering some- 
thing inexpensive, appro- 
priate and acceptable, are 
advised to seek no further 
than a year’s subscription 
to ANTIQUES. 


It is necessary to forward 
to the magazine only a 
check and the new address, 
the subscription depart- 
ment will do the rest. 


é 


Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
Otherwise replacement copies will not be 
sent, 


Copyright, 1926, by Freperick E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, [ncor- 
porated. 





Zo the Antique Dealer 


It is my earnest desire to impress upon you the 
exclusively wholesale nature of my business. When 
you come to me you are getting your goods at 
wholesale prices under wholesale conditions. 

This is why I do not advertise in detail the 
many choice pieces I have to offer. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Bristo_, ENGLAND 


CHOW 


NORMAN R. ADAMS 
WHOLESALE ANTIQUES 


Bowpo1n 5176-w 


136 CHARLES STREET 


Boston, MAssacHuSETTS 
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From a print by George Baxter on stamped mount, unsigned. The student of furniture will be 
iftterested in the sturdy wood-seated chair of “Cottage Chippendale.” 

Original print size, 514” by 4”. 

See the article Baxter’s Pidture Printing. 
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